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DAISY. 
BY G. B. BARTLETT. 


Darling! with the great brown eyes, 
Brimming full of sweet surprise, 
Fleecy floss of spun-gold hair, 
Drifting over temples fair, 

The golden summer seems to me 
Fuller of grace for knowing thee. 


Where the solemn mountains stand 
We climbed together hand in hand, 
And the summer Sunday smiled 
On the old, and little child— 

One bowed low by weary strife 

Of a long and wasted life, 

And the other fresh and fair 

And pure as this delicious air. 


Nothing in this wondrous view 

Can compare, my pet, with you; 
Graceful ferns bend low to brush 
Your glossy coat of bright blue plush, 
Wide-eyed daisies curious stare 

At the flowers that kiss your hair, 
Nodding from the graceful brim 

Of the saucy hat they trim. 


Rippling laughter, soft and low, 

Rises from the porch below, 

Where fair brunette and lovely blonde 

Have drawn a charmed cirele fond ~~ 

Of friends and lovers to their feet, 

By winning smiles and voices sweet; 

Many an aching heart may know 

Sorrow and love together go— 

But our love, my baby friend, 

Knows no sting or dreary end; 

Perfect trust in true love lies 

Married in your lovely eyes. 
—Braitleboro’ (Vt.) Phoenix. 





COMPENSATION. 


BY L. B. MOORE, 


— 


As singing after silence is, or sun is after rain, 

So may the lesson he that tells the blessedness 
of pain ; 

For only at the ending of the journey lies the 
crown, 

And none see all its light but they who on its 
light look down. 

Life’s labor won is never won until it first be 
lost; 

As priceless things most priceless are when 
bought at priceless cost. 

The sorrow and the sinning that are o’er shall 
be the way 

That leads us froma darkened past into a 
brightening day. 

Though still, as in the past, the night must 
come before the morn; 

The loftiest loves in sorrow still must deepest 
down be born. 

Not all on page of parchment, or on monument- 
al stone, 

The records have been graven that the uni- 
verse hath known; 

God still is writing gospels in the lives of those 
that sin, 

E‘en while their hearts refuse to let the grav- 
er’s chisel in. 

Though all have sinned, and still they sin, it 
shall not be in vain 

That any human heart has drunk the dregs of 
human pain. 

Or not in vain the sky of life is dark with 
clouds of woe, 

While all its misty mountain-tops are clad in 
trackless snow; 





The light shall shine out brighter, when at last 
it flashes through ; 

And evermore the old shall be the pathway of 
the new. 

—Old and New, for March. 





HOW WILL IT RESULT? 


If no reform ever took place till everybody 
knew just what might, would or could happen 
in consequence, the world would get on even 
more slowly than it dves. Commonly the 
only thing to be done is to get hold of a few 
general principles, hold to those, and trust 
that all will turn out well. No matter how 
thoroughly a reform may have been discussed 
—say, hegro-emancipation or free-trade—it is 
to some extent a step in the dark at last, and 
the detailed results never turn out to be pre- 
cisely according to the programme. 

An “esteemed correspondent,” who has 
written some of the best things yet said in 
America in behalf of the enfranchisement of 
woman, writes privately to express some so- 
licitude, since, as she thinks, we are not ready 
for it yet. “Iam convinced,” she writes, “of 
the abstract right of women to vote—but all I 
see of the conduct of the existing women into 
whose hands this change would throw the 
power inclines me to hope that this power 
will not be conceded till education shall have 
prepared a class of women fit to take the re- 
sponsibilities.” 

Gradual emancipation, in short!—for fear 
of trusting truth and justice to take care of 
themselves, Who knew, when the negroes 
were set free, whether they would at first use 
their freedom well or ill? Would they work, 
wvuld they avoid crimes, would they justify 
their freedom? The theory of education and 
preparation seemed very plausible. Against 
that there was only the plain theory which 
Elizabeth Heyrick first announced to Eng- 
land: “Immediate, unconditional emancipa- 
tion.” “The best preparation for freedom is 
freedom.” What was true of the negroes then 
is true of women now. 

“The lovelier traits of womanhood,” writes 
earnestly our correspondent, “simplicity, faith, 
guilelessness, unfit them to conduct public af- 
fairs, where ohe must deal with quacks and 
charlatans. .. . We are not all at once ‘as gods 
knowing good and evil” and the very inno- 
cency of our lives and the habits of pure 
homes unfit us to manage a certain class who 
will flock to this standard.” 

But the basis of all republican government 
is in the assumption, that good is ultimately 
stronger than evil. If we once abandon this, 
our theory is gone tof pieces, at any rate. If 
we hold to it, good women are no more help- 
less and useless than good men. The argu- 
ment that would here disfranchise women 
has been used before now to disfranchise cler- 
gymen. I believe that in some States they 
are still disfranchised; and if they are not, it 
is partly because good is found to be as strong 
as evil, after all, and partly because clergymen 
are not found to be so angelically good as to 
be useless. I am very confident that both 
these truths will be found to apply to women 
also. 

Whatever else happens, we may be pretty 
sure that this will, The first step towards 
the enfranchisement of women will blow to 
the winds the tradition of the angelic superi- 
ority of women. Just as surely as women 
vote, we shall have for a time, at least, women- 
politicians, women-corruptionists and women- 
demagogues. Conceding, for the sake of cour- 
tesy, that none such now exist, they will be 
born as instantaneously, alter enfranchise- 
ment, as the frogs begin to pipe in the spring. 
Those who doubt it ignore human nature; 
and if they are not prepared for this fact, they 
had better consider it in season and take sides 
accordingly. In these columns, at least, they 
have been warned. 

What then? Suppose women are not “as 
gods knowing good and evil,” they are not to 
be emancipated as gods, but as fallible human 
beings. ‘They are to come out of an ignorant 
innocence that may be only weakness into a 
wise innocence that will be strength. It is 
too late to remand American women into a 
Turkish or Jewish tutelage; they have emerg- 
ed tov far not to come farther. In a certain 
sense, no doubt, the butterfly is safest in the 
ehrysalis, When the soft creature begins to 
emerge, the world looks dangerous, and it is 
hard to say what will be the result of the 
emancipation. But when she is once half 
out, there is no safety for the pretty creature 
but to come the rest of the way, and use her 
wings. T. W. H. 





AN OLD SUBJECT. 


Spring,and no mistake. The robins sing it, 
flies fly the news, lazy black bugs are so sure 
of it that they have started out on a pilgrim- 
age somewhere for something, though we 
doubt if they have any clearly defined plan in 





their brad-like heads. Like some people, they 
are made to crawl, and crawl they must, 
though neither goal nor prize is before them. 
Apple, peach and cherry trees are bursting 
with desire to tell the glad tidings, but the 
“oldest inhabitant” says they will rue it, for 
their gossiping will be nipped in the bud. 
Gardens have made their beds right early, 
and are ready to sit down with folded hands 
and just vegetate, leaving sun and shower to 
do the work. Weeds have had “a call,” and 
they are answering with surprising alacrity— 
their ears are as quick as rabbits’, and they 
hear the summonsof spring long before their 
duller companions. Good never does come to 
time like evil. Weeds are so very human that 
it seems like committing homicide to destroy 
them. Persistent, brave weeds, shooting up 
anywhere and everywhere, not at all aristo- 
cratic, never faint-hearted because pulled up 
or trampled down, not in the least sensitive to 
the oaths of the gardener, which like a si- 
moom sweeps over you, we feel very kindly to- 
wards you this March day! The Phelpses and 
Shermans, the Hatfields and Colliers, are mak- 
ing us feel so like a noxious weed, like a 
dreadful tare among wheat, that we clasp you 
in love and sympathy. Oh. men and women 
with spade and pruning-knife, spare us—the 
weeds and the writer! Weare good for some- 
thing, if for nothing more than “greens”! 


“What a splendid winter we’ve had,” said a 
born and bred Westerner—“such capital sleigh- 
ing, something unusual here.” 

“Capital sleighing,” and this to a New Eng- 
lander! Why, the snow was spread as thinly as 
our bread was buttered in seminary days, and 
not a pretentious clod was covered. Rail-fences 
pursued their zigzag way under a thin veil of 
snow, through which they looked blacker than 
ever, naked branches shivered under their 
scanty covering, and animals, with one whiff, 
blew the flakes from the grass and nibbled in 
utter defiance of December. In truth, winter 
leaves its dignity behind when it crosses the 
Alleghanies — there is a strip of country 
through here in which it forgets its mission, 
and, like an adventurer, undertakes an enter- 
prise which it has neither the sense nor cour- 
age to carry ont successfully. 

Time was when we watched the coming of 
a snow-storm with admiring interest. First, 
it whitened the blue tips of the distant moun- 
tains—slowly descending, and with tenderest 
touch covering every bush and rock, it crossed 
the jake and silently laid its pure thick mantle 
over the yellow grass and gray clods, over the 
black roofs and stone walls, The winds re- 
spected the work and Workman, andjnever left 
theircave. And when the clouds were emptied 
of their feathery treasures, the steel blue sky 
stretched from mountain to mountain, the pale 
sun shone, but could not melt, the far-away 
stars twinkled and glistened, and the frosted 
snow glistened back, and it was winter. 

Here, with a Chicago rush and roar, the 
snow comes! Every flake is fur itself and by 
itself, and it is as likely to fall back to its start- 
ing-point as to falldown. Gravitation is quite 
overcome. Western winds have not the faint- 
est notion of courtesy—they are as lawless as 
newspapers. No sooner do the decorous flakes 
start on their mission, looking so proper and 
dainty, than the roughest blast seizes them, 
and looking up, one sees the delicate beauties 
flying about confusedly, at the mercy of their 
breezy enemy. A few reach the ground, but so 
beaten out are they in the mid-air encounter 
that they linger with us only for a few hours, 
and then peacefully die. During that brief so- 
journ, they pay the penalty for having touched 


the earth. 
Sleighs, improvised for the occasion and 


held together by a miracle, sleighs of slow 
growth, the product of foresight and money; 
robes from the loom and robes from the wolf 
make-believe it. is cold; bells from pet ewes 
and cows set up asolemn ding-dong, silver- 
tongued bells ring out sweetly as the sil- 
ver-tongued belles riding behind them; little 
boys on staves wriggle down the hill like 
snakes, their copper-toed boots catching on 
the clods and veering them about; little girls 
on sleds, their dresses dragging in the slush, 
and it is winter, and “we are having capital 
sleighing!” 

Sometime during the night, the curtain 
falls, and the drama of winter has ended flatly. 
Why it has drawn such crowded houses, we 
do not see. In the East it would not attract 
even the traditional “small, but appreciative 
audience.” 

If our winter isa failure, our spring is a suc- 
cess. The Dutch women manage this vernal 
season, and Jack Frost, with commendable 
gallantry, respects their work. Seeds have 
confidence in the hand that drops them into 
the furrows, and in due time up they come, 
and are brooded by the motherly women, un- 
til they are able to go alone. We know not 
what sympathy there is between a Dutch wo- 
man and vegetables, but this we do know, 





that for no one on earth will peas grow so 
fast, or cabbages so rapidly “run to head,” as 
for these sturdy dames. “As they sow, so do 
they reap.” 

And spring is here—the grass was never 
greener, the skies never bluer, and we feel 
that our Dutch women have wrought a good 
work in making it so bright and promiseful 
thus early in March. Miriam M. CoLe. 





WOMEN JURORS. 


About a year ago, we published in the Jour- 
NAL Judge Howe’s charge to the women ju- 
rors of Wyoming, and also his subsequent 
statement in regard to the ability with which 
they discharged the responsible duties imposed 
upon them. At the present March term of 
the Albany County District Court in Wyom- 
ing, Chief Justice J. H. Howe, as soon as the 
grand jury had been called and answered to 
their names, before proceeding to impannel 
and charge them, said :— 


I notice that several women have been sum- 
moned as jurors at this term, and a few 
words from the court in relation to this fact 
seems to be called for and appropriate. 

A year ago, for the first time in the history 
of the world, women were selected, summoned 
and impanneled in this court, both as grand 
and petit jurors, and served as such during the 
term of court then held in this city, the court 
holding, that under and by virtue of the Four 
teenth Amendment of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and the legislation of this Territory as to 
the qualitications of electors and jurors, and 
the eligibility of persons to hold office, and 
other contemporaneous legislation, women, 
who were “citizens of the United States” with- 
in the meaning of the Constitution aud of this 
Territory, under and by virtue of its legisla- 
tion, were clothed with the right of suffrage, 
the right to hold office and to serve as jurors 
in this Territory. 

The court then expressed no opinion as to 
the policy of clothing women with these “priv- 
ileges and immunities.” It was not its prov- 
ince to do so, 

It was a question of law, and not of policy, 
and the court therefore only undertook to de- 
clare the Jaw as it wnderstood it, the other 
judges of the Territory concurring, 

The court then took occasion to say. how- 
ever, that inasmuch as women had never been 
accustomed to the performance of such public 
duties, it was perhaps fair to presume that 
some or all of those summoned might shrink 
from the exercise of the right, and therefore, 
in is discretion, the court would not compel 
them to serve, but would allow them to deter- 
mine for themselves whether they would as- 
sume this, to them, new and responsible duty. 
and would excuse them if requested by them 
to do so. 

But on the other hand, if they chose to 
serve, the court would assure them of its full- 
est protection against everything which ought 
to offend the most refined, modest and edu- 
cated woman in any of the walks of life, and 
would make every provision suitable for their 
sex and for their convenience and comfort, 
and would punish with severity any attempt 
to throw ridicule or contumely upon them, or 
by word or gesture to interfere with them, or 
to reflect upon them in any way, while in the 
discharge of their duty. 

That in so far as the service of women upon 
juries was an experiment, the court would see 
that it had a fair trial. 

‘That the thousands of good men and women 
in our own country and in Europe who were 
in favor of this policy had a right to demand 
this, and all the people who were opposed to 
it would expect this of the court, and the law 
itself and every consideration of propriety re- 
quired it. And I am pleased and gratified to 
add that the intelligence and good sense ex- 
hibited by the peuple of Albany County was 
such as to remove aly, apprehension, or fear 
of any obstacles thrown in their way, and to 
second the efforts of the court to aflurd them 
all possible moral support in the discharge of 
these new and untried duties, 

With these assurances the women who 
were summoned at that term resolved to serve, 
aud did serve with so much intelligence, dis- 
crimination, honesty, and propriety of conduct 
in all respects, that the court felt -bound to 
say, that they had gone far to vindicate the 
policy, justify the experiment, and realize the 
expectations of thuse who had clothed them 
with the right. 

The court since then has seen no reason to 
change the views then expressed, and there- 
fore has only to repeat what it then said, to 
those women who have been summoned as ju- 
rors at this term. 

I will add, however, that the bar and bench 
and the intelligent business men of the whole 
country, have long felt tha J om t 1ing is need 
ed to improve and purify vur jury system— 
something to lift it above prejudice and pas- 
sion. and imbue it with a higher regard for the 
law, for justice, oath and conscience. 

Perhaps the introduction of this new ele- 
ment may accomplish this, and I am willing 
that a full and fair opportunity shall be atfurd- 
ed to try the experiment, and I hope it will 
prove successful. Before proceeding further 
to impannel and instruct the grand jury, | 
will now hear any reasons which any of those 
summoned here may desire to present to the 
court to be excused from serving on this jury. 


The following is the list of the grand jury, 
composed of nine men and six women, as im- 
panneled and sworn:—C. H. Bussard, fore- 
man; Mrs. Jane E. Hilton, T. W. DeKay, 
Jeremiah Boies, Mrs. H.C. Swain, Joseph De- 
Mars, M. N. Merrill, Mrs. M. A. Pierce, Mrs. 
C. Blake, Richard Turpin, G. W. Cardwell, 
Mrs. S. L. Larimer, N. C. Worth, Mrs. Jane 
Mackle, W. H. Mitchell. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Sophia Kirkpatrick, who died in New 
Brunswick, on Sunday, bequeathed to Rutgers 
College $30,000, and to Princeton $150,000. 

Harrict Martineau has written and pub- 
lished over three hundred volumes and pam- 
phiets, more than half of them since she was 
50 years old. 


Mrs. William B Astor supports an orphan 
asylum out of her own purse at Red Hook, on 
the Hudson, and Mrs. John Jacob Astor is 
well known for her active participation in 
many of the New York city charities, espe- 
cially those under the auspices of the Episco- 
pal church, of which she is a memer. 


Mrs. Caroline Elizabeth Norton is engaged 
in, writing the “Lives of the Poets-Laureate” 
—we presume, in a very small volume. The 
literary habit must be strong in her, as she is 
now in her 63d year, and her passion for writ- 
ing was such that in early childhood her 
mother found it necessary to deny her the use 
of pen, ink and paper. 

The Methodist Episcopal Advocate says:— 
“Clara Louise Kellogg is eminently a pure- 
minded and childlike American girl. Brought 
up a Methodist, she adheres to that belief, 
We have been told that in all her professional 
journeyings she is accompanied by her mother, 
and she never attends even a rehearsal with- 
out the company of a trusty female friend. 
In private, she is still a gentle and pure-mind- 
ed woman.” 


The Woman’s Medical College, of Chicago, 
held its first anniversary exercises on the 23d 
ult., conferring the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine on three ladies. The graduates had tak- 
en part of their course at other institutions, as 
this has only been in operation a few months. 
The college seems to be fairly established and 
on a firm basis. It is in connection with the 
Hospital for Women and Children, where the 
students receive clinical instruction. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author of “Gates 
Ajar,” is an invalid. Indefatigable study and 
a New England nervous organization are the 
causes, She still writes, however, with her 
usual energy. The delicate nerves of the fam- 
ily are recognized and humored throughout 
Andover. A neighbor’s horse, which had an 
unruly fancy for stamping about boisterously 
in the night. had to be sold for the sake of 
Professor Phelps’ slumbers, while the Profes- 
sor’s daughter has been known to be kept 
awake from twilight until dawn by the chirp- 
ing of acricket intheroom. At nine o'clock in 
the evening the house is closed, lights extin- 
guished, and anybody who comes to call there- 
after is received with wonder and alarm. 


A meeting of those interested in the forma- 
tion of the Young Women’s Apprentice As- 
so ciation, a petition for the incorporation of 
which is now pending before the Legislature, 
was held at Boffin’s Bower, No, 815 Washing- 
ton street. About seventy-five persons were 
present. The meeting was called to order by 
Miss Jennie Collins, who suggested Mrs. Dr. 
E., A. French for President and Aurora H. C. 
Phelps for Secretary. In taking the chair Dr. 
French made quite a lengthy speech for the 
education of women in the various depart- 
ments of housekeeping, and other manual la- 
bor. The Secretary then read a draft of a con- 
stitution for the “ Young Women’s Apprentice 
Association,” for the purpose of teaching 
young women scientific handiwork. Appren- 
tices to be admitted between the ages of 15'and 
21, and be allowed sufficient remuneration for 
their clothes and board. The officers to be a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, Secretary and 
Treasurer, and General Superintendent, to be 
elected semi-annually. 


An experiment is being tried in Boston 
which is, to our mind, a very good “Yankee 
notion,” and worthy of imitation elsewhere. 
A lady with benevolent intentions, and pos- 
sessing the means withal, recently opened a 
saloon for the accommodation of mechai.ivs and 
others of small purses. It is conducted on 
economical principles, and she is assisted in 
the enterprise by other persons of wealth, 
The Boston Journal speaks of it thus:— 

It is a movement by which some of the 
wealthy classes are trying to do a good work 
and promote temperance. They propose to 
compete with the tippling-shops and free- 
junch rooms, They are trying the strength of 
Queen Mocha against King Alcohol; they are 
putting soup against ale, and bread and butter 
against rum and tanglefoot, and they are 
watching the result of the conflict with inter- 
est. But this is only one feature of this move- 
ment. They hope to show that it is possible 
in a large city to provide good, wholesome food 
for the poorer classes at a moderate price. 
For ten cents a person can obtain sufficient 
to satisfy hunger. and for fifteen cents one 
can have soup, bread and butter and cof- 
fee. ‘They are served on plain board tables, 
and everything in and about the place is clean- 
ly and nice. A few pictures adorn the room, 
which is on the ground floor, and some mot- 
toes are suspended, which are eminently sug- 
gestive of temperance and sobriety. 
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PAUL vs. PAUL. 

In our previous articles the root idea of 
Christianity concerning the status of woman 
in the Christian communital organism has, we 
believe, deen fairly established. Woman is to | 
be an equal integer with man in the structure | 
of society. This involves social equality, com- 
mercial equality, and political equality. Joel 
prophesied this, Jesus Christ proclaimed this. 
The one hundred and twenty practiced this. 
Peter preached it again. And Paul in clear | 
language announced the same principle. | 
From such a mass of teaching there is no es- | 
cape. We have reached the absolute, a priori 
law of the relation of woman to the commu- 
nity. , 

But it is not to be denied, that this result 
is directly contrary to the teaching of the 
church as a whole; and apparently to many 
of Paul’s other instructions. In short, Paul’s 
annunciation in general terms of the Chris- 
tian law is diametrically opposite to certain of 
his special rules, as interpreted. Women have 
kept silence in our churches, and wives have 
obeyed their husbands; while in the one case 
they have been dwarfed, and in the other en- 
slaved, until at length the influences of our 
rapidly developing Christian civilization have 
made the repression and bondage intolerable ; 
and the great woman’s emancipation move- 
ment has broken forth. Let me not be mis- 
understood. Precisely as the slaveholders and 
their friends misused the Bible, to rivet more 
securely the shackles upon their unfortunate 
brethren, the blacks, so do the many now 
misuse the Bible, to sustain the continued 
enslavementof woman. The writings of Paul 
are their arsenal. Let us examine, therefore, 
what he teaches. 

The substance of one claim is that women 
shall never speak in public before men; and 
this is based upon Paul’s command, “Let your 
women keep silence in the churches,” &c. See 
I. Cor. 14: 34, et seq.; and I. Tim. 2:11, et seq. 

This case is that grievous sin against logic, 
the putting a special instance for a general 
principle, a specific rule for a universal law. 
The false syliogism, upon which the church 
has acted for many centuries, is this: — 

Major Premise: In the nature of things not 
any woman should ever speak in public as- 
semblies. Proof: Paul forbids some women te 
speak in some assemblies. 

Minor Premise: A prayer meeting is a pub- 
lic assembly. 

Conclusion: Therefore no woman should 
speak or pray in a prayer-meeting. 

I think the absurdity of the argument ap- 
pears as soon as it is placed in syllogistic form, 
and I hasten to state the true syllogism :— 

Major Premise: Ignorant and incompetent 
persons should not attempt to instruct others 
in a public assembly; aud for various reasons 
this is peculiarly true of women. 

Minor Premise: The women in Paul’s 
churches were, as a rule, ignorant and incom- 
petent, sometimes to the last degree. 

Conclusion: ‘Therefore it was not proper 
for them to speak in public; and hence Paul's 
rule. In short, it was not sex, but ignorance 
and consequent degradation, that was its ulti- 
mate basis. 

The conduct of certain American Christian 
women may be taken as a decisive proof of 
the position, that Paul’s rule was special and 
temporary; and was ultimately to pass away. 

The wives of oné or two professors in the 
Congregational Theological Seminary at Chi- 
cago, and the wife of Rev. Dr. Patton, editor 
of the Chicago Advance, and who is one of 
the most determined opponents of the Wo- 
man Suffrage movement, have appeared be- 
fore a public assembly, and made addresses. 
True, their addresses were in behalf of that 
most neble cause, woman’s mission to give 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ to heathen wo- 
men. But the end can never sanctify bad 
means. Either those women were guilty of 
a great sin, in violating God’s law, as promul- 
gated to the world by the hand of his holy 
apostle Paul; or Paul’s rule is not God's law ; 
and they by their action have conceded that 
it is the universal right of women, as truly as 
men, under proper circumstances, to make 
public addresses. Will the churches of which 
those women are members discipline them 
for those addresses? The absurdity of the 
question rises a smile. We all know that they 
were performing a blessed Christian duty. 
But, then, if women may speak in public for 
missions, this can only be because there is a 
general principle which gives woman the right 
to speak in public upon any proper subject. 
In other words, public address is the func- 
tion of persons, and the right to exercise it is 
not affected by sex. 

But the allowing women to make public 
addresses, a function supposed until recently 
to belong wholly to men, invoives, in the nature 
of the case, the acknowledgment of the equal- 
ity of the woman to the man as an integer in 
society. ° 

Again, the giving the ballot to woman is 
merely the legal recognition and establish- 
ment of that same equality. Therefore the 

act of those Chicago ladies, in making public 
addresses, logically involves giving the ballot 
to their sex. 

There are several important questions con- 
nected with Paul’s writings and the Woman 








for here ; and some of them are perhaps beyond 
the scope of the Woman's JouRNAL. How- 
ever, the following principle will help settle 
some of them at least. 

A universal law is always superior to all ape- 
cial rules, even though they are applications of 
itself. When, then, such a law comes in con- 
flict with any rule the rule must go down ‘n 
every instance. 

We have ascertained the universal Christian 
law concerning woman as an elemental integer 
of society. Asa fact this is the universal a pri- 
ori law of spiritual being. Here the supreme 
science and Christianity are identical, as they 
always are. Hence all conflicting teachings, 
even though they be those of Paul, and all 
conflicting interpretations, even though they 
be those of the church for eighteen hundred 
years, must go down before this law. 

We are entering upon that new era, of which 
Rev. F. W. Robertson taught us, when ideas 
and principles are to be the Christian stand- 
ard, and not rules and statutes; when we are 
to be freed from the bondage of these, and en- 
ter into the liberty of those. We accept, then, 
joyfully the Pauline, which is also the Chris- 
tian principle, and leave to those who may 
prefer it the task of reconciling therewith 
many of the Pauline regulations and argu- 
ments; and we only ask them to remember 
that principles are eternal and unchangeable, 
while rules are temporary and vanish; and 
that two principles never clash. 

NatTIcK, Mass. JrEssE H. Jones. 





NOTES FROM A SICK-ROOM.---No. 3. 


Apple-blossoms and clover, and green mead- 
ows and violets! O sweet, sweet spring, lam 
in the midst of all your beauties, and Faith is 
with me. O heart, cease your tremulous throb- 
bings! O eyes, crush back the tears; heart- 
throbs nor tears will bring those pleasant hours 
back again. 

It is all owing to that opening bud of the 
hyacinth, that so suddenly rushes over me the 
memory of the enchanting beauties and deli- 
cious perfumes of spring. I stooped above it 
and inhaled its fragrance, and instantly there 
came to my memory the most delightful days 
in the past. O, Faith, Faith, do you remember 
them? Soft, warm breezes fluttering the 
white leaves of the apple blossoms; warm, 
glowing sunsets, cool, refreshing showers! 
Can you think of them calmly ? 

How I can remember her bright face of those 
days! Such glowing cheeks, such liquid, shin- 
ing eyes, shaded by half-shy lashes; to me 
beautiful, to whom else I care not. I look at 
her now, but how many times will my foolish 
heart draw the contrast? It was not my fault 
that arush of the olden time flashes through the 
portal of my memory, not my fault that the 
tears came so near breaking their bounds, but 
the fault of that one delicate little flower of 
the hyacinth, its petals and stamens steeped 
in perfume so akin to the flowers of the 
spring. 

O Faith, open your eyes, that in their soft 
depths I may forget those tantalizing seasons. 
Let me think only of your beautiful soul, eleva- 
ted by time and experience, purified, and more 
beautiful than your rosy cheeks and elastic step 
of those days. 

My pen drops from my fingers; I cannot 
write. Dear Faith, open your eyes till this 
emotion is passed away. 

The clouds are lifted away, and the sky of 
my heart is fairer and more placid than yester- 
day. Fordays and days Faith has not been 
so bright and cheery as this morning. She is 
almost her old self again. What little things 
will raise our hopes or make us despondent! 
How susceptible we are to a smile or a tear 
from a loved one! 

The hyacinth now shows us more than one 
flower, but the snow is falling again in great 
feathery flakes. Faith says they are the white 
leaves of the apple-blossoms fluttering from 
the trees in showers, and their perfume is 
wafted to her from the hyacinth. I imagine 
them so; they surely are as soft and gentle and 
silent. They have thrown a mantle over the 
pine tree, and they are forming everything they 
touch into lines of beauty. 

I have been reading to Faith the last dis- 
course in Adin Ballou’s new book on “Primi- 
tive Christianity.” ‘How do you like it?” she 
inquires, 

I answer with the question :— 

“How do you like it?” 

“It is adoctrine at least instituted by a good 
heart,” she says. 

“And we know the writer to be so true 
and genuine in his belief, so true in his life, 
and so fearless in preaching what he believes 
to be right,” I suggest, “that whatever the 
doctrine might be we should respect it.” 

“It is at least very clear and plain and very 
noble and charitable,” says Faith. 

‘Believing that no man should injure anoth- 
er at any time or in any cause, he will not be- 
lieve the God whom he worships will condemn 
to eternal punishment any of his children. 
He does not believe in a vindictive spirit in 
man, but in love at all times, therefore he will 
not believe the infinite God full of wrath and 
vengeance,” I remark. 

“Never mind,” says Faith, getting a little 
weary, “Christ’s yoke is easy and his burden 
light,” and she smiles and looks again at the 





Suffrage movement, which there is not room 


snow, which now fills the air with its flakes. 





Everything is so still, except just now I hear 
a far-off car-whistle and a man’s voice in the 
barn-yard. In this room, cut off from the 
bracing air, from brisk walks and physical 
exereise, and from the strong current of human 
life with its ambitions and worldly desires, 
I get delicate and sensitive in my feelings, and 
weak—yet I feel myself growing stronger and 
stronger day by day. 

How natural it is that under these circum- 
stances my thoughts and feelings should be 
more sensitive and even finer than they would 
be were Iat work, out among the busy work- 
ers. Employment, surely, has much to do with 
the refinement of individuals, and therefore 
there is often too great a difference in this re- 
spect between men and women. 

“What a pity,” says some one sarcastically, 
“that Providence should provide for women 
only common men for husbands,” Itis indeed 
a pity that refined and tender women should 
marry men who misuse and abuse their re- 
finement, but as much a pity it is that women 
should not have strength and understanding 
enough, with all their delicacy, to be at least as 
independent in all their wishes and desires as 
men, nor believe themselves in any way more 
subservient to their husbands than their hus- 
bands to them. Perfect equality is an exten- 
sive education, and until it belongs to woman 
she will not show how much she is capable of 
doing. 

Faith is repeating in a low tone that beauti- 
ful poem, “I Hold Still,” from the German of 
Sturm :— 

“Pain’s furnace heat within me quivers, 

God's breath upon the flame doth blow, 

And all my heart in anguish shivers, 

And trembles at the fiery glow; 

And yet, I whisper, As God will! 

And in its hottest fire, hold still!” 

Only one verse she repeated at a time. 


How heautiful it is! JANE CROUCH. 





“BOFFIN’S BOWER.” 
(From Boston Cor. of the Belfast, Me., Republican 
Journal.) 

The fame of this institution has become so 
wide-spread that perhaps a description of its 
interior, and some of the people that may be 
seen there, may not be uninteresting to the 
readers of the Journal. This peculiar name 
was selected by Miss Jennie Collins, not be- 
cause there was a similarity between Mr. 
Boffin’s bower, as described in “Our Mutual 
Friend,” but an appreciation of the great novel- 
ist and his labors in the behalf of the poor. 
The Bower is amedium-sized hall at 815 Wash- 
ington street, well lighted and neatly and pleas~ 
antly furnished, looking very comfortable and 
inviting at all times. Upon the walls are sev- 
eral portraits—among them Anna Dickiuson, 
Mrs. Livermore, Robert Collyer and Miss 
Collins. 

Besides, there is a steel engraving of “Our 
Boys,” which has a history of its own. Miss 
Collins first became known to the public 
through her efforts in behalf of poor, disabled 
soldiers. She went about from house to house 
selling photographs and engravings, and with 
the means thus obtained assisted these unfor- 
tunate men in securing an education that would 
enable them to get a living. The boys repre- 
sented in this engraving are some of those she 
assisted. Thesketch was made by one of their 
number, and Miss Collins had it engraved 
The sale of it replenished her small funds and 
enabled her to still continue in the good work, 
She very justly points to it with pride. 

In one corner of the hall is a very elegant 
Chickering piano, valued at $500. This was 
contributed by Mr. Chickering, for the benefit 
of the musical entertainments so frequently 
given here. Ina small adjoining apartment, 
prettily carpeted and cosily fitted up, are to be 
found all the Boston dailies on file, besides 
quite a good collection of books and pamphlets, 
This isthe reading-room. Miss Collins’ plan 
is to collect in the warm, well-lighted Bower 
all the over-taxed, weary and worn working 
girls, and with entertainments of music, lec- 
tures and readings make them forget their sor- 
rows. She hopes also to advance them morally 
and intellectually by giving them opportuni 
ties for improvement. 

Lately a little book has kept the names of 
those unfortunate but deserving girls who are 
seeking employment, and the announcement 
of the fact in the columns of the papers has 
brought many people to the Bower seeking 
help, and for the time being converted it into 
a temporary intelligence office—free of cost 
to all applicants. It is a very curious sight to 
watch for a few hours, in the little reading- 
room, the different phases of human nature as 
they come and go. There is the worldly, the 
avaricious, the proud, the indifferent, the ten- 
der-hearted, the meek, the lowly, the despair- 
ing, the heart-broken, the would-be philan- 
thropist, the lover of much praise, and some 
real Christians. 

Miss Collins—a democratic little body, with 
more nervous energy in her make-up than a 
dozen women ought to have—meets and treats 
them all alike. The tone is no softer or the 
smile pleasanter for the lady in velvet, silk and 
jewels than for the neglected, half-clad octo- 
roon. She talks and walks incessantly, plans 
constantly, and executes as rapidly. Gets up 
in the morning, does her own washing, or any 
other work that is needed, hurries away to the 
Bower to build the fires, and then is ready 
for the day’s work, which is never finished 





until late at night. Through her untiring 
efforts several medical gentlemen have estab- 
lished a dispensary at 175 Shawmut avenue, 
and on Miss Collins’ recommendation will 
treat free of charge, for one year, all girls who 
are in want of, but unable to procure, medical 
aid. Many of these sewing girls would, under 
the present distressful circumstances, turn 
their attention to housework, but are unskilled 
insuch labor. To remedy this defect a wealthy 
lady has within the week established an In- 
dustrial Home in connection with the Bower, 
where such girls may be efficiently trained to 
housework, and insured a good home whilst 
learning. Several railroad companies have 
also offered to give, through her recommenda- 
tions, passes to such girls as wish to leave 
the city and have not the means. 

All these aids to her- benevolent enterprise, 
as well as the many kindnesses of the press, 
she talks about with the utmost gladness in 
voice and eye. All the profits she has thus 
far received from the sale of her book, “Nature's 
Aristocracy,” has been at once devoted to the 
benefit of these poor girls, They surely ought 
to bless her, and they do. On Thursday of last 
week, a girl came into the Bower for the fourth 
time in search of plain sewing. A chance had 
at last been secured for her, and I shall never 
forget the flush of joy that overspread her 
countenance, orthe tones of her voice, as she 
returned thanks for the address that was put 
into her hands, 

After her came another girl, who had been 
educated for a teacher. She wanted to do fine 
needlework and embroidery. No opportuni- 
ty was presented for her, and she turned away 
with a heart-breaking look of despair. The 
next case was a young girl of perhaps four- 
teen yearsofage. She was evidently of African 
descent, and came with the meekest possible 
air, and stood with downcast eyes and hands 
demurely crossed. ‘To the query of “What do 
you want ?” she replied, “Please, ma’am, I does 
genteel housework.” A richly dressed lady, 
from one of the aristocratic streets at the South 
End, hired her on the spot to tend the door- 
bell and sweep carpets. She was evident- 
ly impressed with the idea of the girl’s gentil- 
ity. 

Then walked in a kind-hearted old sea-cap- 
tain, and in fifteen minutes he had told the 
listening audience his whole history, from his 
great-grandfather down to himself. He had 
lost his property at sea; his first wifeand sev- 
eral children—who were uncommonly smart. 
His brother was a Baptist minister, and he 
lived on Bunker Hill. He went away with a 
sober-looking young girl, whom he was per- 
suaded “would do to look after the house” and 
“chore round.” Thus they came and went. 
Such strange people, such unhappy faces, such: 
queer sayings. Surely one couldn’t help think- 
ing that many pages of the world’s history 
had not yet been written. 





THE GREAT ANTI-SUFFRAGE APPEAL TO 
“ALL RESPECTABLE” WOMEN. 

[A correspondent of the Troy, N. Y., Whig is writ- 
ing a series of humorous articles, designed to impale 
the follies and fallacies and inconsistencies of the 
times. “A. Hunker” is his signature. Never kas he 
used his power as a satirist to better advantage than 
in the following epistle, which we copy from the Troy 
Whig. We invite our readers to give it a perusal.— 
Ep.) 

A ray of hope has shone iuto my mouth, 
and I let it out again -with joy and praise! 
My poor country is not quite lost! The last 
ditch of Conservatism remains untaken. In 
the sacred soil of that ditch stands Mrs. Almira 
Lincoln Phelps, Corresponding Secretary of 
the Woman’s Anti-Suffrage Committee, with a 
gorgeous host of overwhelming respectability, 
consisting of one Mrs, Lieutenant-General, 
four Mrs. Reverend Doctors, four Mrs. United- 
States Senators, with a reserve of Miss Cath- 
erine Beecher, No. 69 West Thirty-eighth 
street, New York city. They all “shrink from 
the notoriety of the public eye”; yet, so 
shrinking, they still fix their modest orbs on 
“Fox’s Book of Martyrs,” and raise aloft their 
inspiring banner with this device :— 

“We do not ask fur Woman Suffrage. We 
protest against its being forced upon us. We 
ask to remain in the sphere in which God has 
placed us.” 

Now there is a ditch that I hasten to get 
into; there is a sphere that I too would de- 
fend. The natural distinctions and variations 
of sex must and shall be preserved. 

The appeal of Mrs. Almira Lincoln Phelps 
commends itself especially to my mind in two 
particulars, This is a fearfully backsliding 
age, when a man only laughs if you call him 
an “infidel,” and when distinguished writers, 
like Col. Higginson, boast that they have al- 
ways moved in the best American society, and 
then designate the abolitionists and fugitive 
slaves. Mrs. Phelps, however, leads me 
touchingly back by her methods to the good 
old days of ruffled-shirts and Wellington boots. 
She clothes her subject in a stately mantle of 
orthodox theology, and a close skirt of con- 
ventional respectability. Iam touched almost 
to tears by such ancient dignity, as it trans- 
ports me fifty years into the past, when Mrs. 
Phelps and I could yet say we were young. 

Methinks I see the fire flashing from a Rev- 
olutionary flint-lock, as she opens her appeal: 

“Ever since the days of Mary Wollstone- 
craft, who wrote an infidel and infamous bouk 





called ‘The Rights of Women,’ there have 
been a few female Tom Paines who have de- 
fended her doctrines.” 

That, now, is the right crack of the right 
gun; and [ am glad to see that Mrs. Almira 
Lincoln Phelps thus annihilates Mrs. John 
Stuart Mill, Margaret Fuller, Lucretia Mott, 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe, to say nothing 
of Susan Anthony, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Stanton, 
Anna Dickinson and Mary Livermore. [I 
trust these “female Tom Paines”—orthodox 
and heterodox—will now repent, join Mrs. 
Phelps’ church, read Mrs. Emma Willard’s 
Educational Books, and die quietly in their 
beds, with some chance of going to heaven! 

And so with those men who, as Mrs. Phelps 
declares, have been “ready to join these free- 
thinking, free-acting and free-loving women, 
and to cheer them on in their wild career.” 
When will such men learn the value of our 
best society? When will weak minds, like 
Lord Brougham and William Wilberforce, re- 
fuse to be led by Quaker women like Elizabeth 
Heyrick, and bask only in the smiles of Mrs, 
Senators and Mrs. Reverend Doctors? I put 
this question without expecting an immediate 
reply. Yet hope springs up in my breast at 
the call of Mrs. Almira Lincoln Phelps. 

Now especially is the time for Americans to 
get into good society. Garrison has lived to 
kill slavery, and to-day he calis for Woman 
Suffrage. Let him stop, and perhaps Mrs. 
Gen. Sherman will receive him in her parlor 
and permit him to learn golden wisdom from 
her lips. Emerson holds that the democrat- 
ic principle will never be complete until the 
polls are cleansed fur his daughters’ votes, and 
a bouquet put on the ballot-box. Let Emer- 
son change his philosophy and win the smile 
of Mrs. Rev. Dr. Boynton. Why should Wen- 
dell Phillips cage to stand as the chief orator 
of the English tongue, when he has gained his 
fame partly by talking woman’s rights, and 
associating with Julia Ward Howe and the 
Radical Club? Let Phillips leave that “wild 
career” and reeeive the blessing of Mrs. Hugh 
McCulloch, Let Whittier, the Quaker bard, 
flee from the acquaintance of Lydia Maria 
Child, and seek to know Mrs. Senator Cor- 
bett of Oregon. Let George William Curtis 
cease to hope that he can ever be an elegant 
and accomplished man of the world until he 
turns his back on Lucy Stone Blackwell, and 
his face toward Mrs. Rev. Dr. Sampson. But 
above all, le) Henry Ward Beecher depart 
from his sisters, Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. Hooker, 
remembering that only Catherine is a proper 
person for him to know. Now is the time, I 
say, for all these men to change their course 
and elevate their social standing. I join with 
Mrs, Almira Lincoln Phelps and say to them, 
“Come.” We speak in the name of religion, 
and as the pattern of respectability. 

True to that portion of her sex who are not 
“strong minded,” Mrs, Phelps’ appeal is 
mostly assertion and entreaty rather than ar- 
gument. I like it for that; ’tis womanly from 
our standpoint. Yet some reasons are given 
for her course which I must humbly aid to 
maintain. 

According to immemorial custom, the main 
argument against woman’s voting is the Scrip- 
tural authority of St. Paul. ’Tis a good one. 
I always liked Paul, not only for commanding 
silence to women, but for returning fugitive 
slaves and bidding them obey their masters. 
Yet, in stating her Scriptural objection, I re- 
gret that Mrs. Phelps acknowledged that she 
and her sister, Mrs. Emma Willard, “many 
years since, became members of the first asso- 
ciation formed for the medical education of 
women, and ever maintained that in educa- 
tion and authorship they might be allowed to 
compete with men.” Paul said: “If they will 
learn anything, let them ask their husbands 
at home.” Of course Mrs. Phelps never devi- 
ated from this text by running out to join 
medical societies. Lut some “female Tom 
Paines” might think so, and claim her exam- 
ple for their conduct. 

Another objection I must support is the 
gentle feminine dread of new burdens. If wo- 
men vote, they must fit themselves for it. I 
urge this as a strong point, especially in the 
most fashionable society, where the entire fe- 
tale mind is absorbed in the changing of 
dresses and ribbons. But I know the opposite 
plea, as how could I help it when my own 
wife, Mrs. Samantha Hunker, favors woman’s 
rights? “If women vote, why should they 
not be compelled to bear arms?” asks Mrs. 
Phelps. “Simply,” says Mrs. Hunker, “be- 
cause physical unfitness now exempts men, 
and would naturally exempt women as a class, 
But when we vote, we shall look to it that 
battles become obsolete. We shall vote for 
justice and peace.” 

“Why argue woman’s rights, however?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Hunker. “Argument has been 
exhausted for twenty years, and no one ever 
raised an objection that was not instantly 
overturned. All of Mrs. Phelps’ claims have 
been brushed away a thousand times, like 
cobwebs. The question is in a nutshell, and 
is merely the logical end of the democratic 
idea. Our government was built on the max- 
im that ‘taxation without representation is 
tyranny.’ ‘Rights are codrdinate with bur- 
dens.’ Women are taxed and hanged by law. 
If they are not represented in framing the law 
the result is tyranny, or Washington and Jef- 
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ferson were fools. Not all women want to 
vote; but ten thousand have petitioned for 
the right. There is no possible reason against 
them. But there is fashion, ignorance, preju- 
dice, expediency. Still, there is no haste. 
One great purpose of the movement is to edu- 
cate women—to set them thinking. The goal 
is to wash politics—raise the pulls to the leve! 
of the parlor. Woman has purified society, 
purified literature, by simply becoming a part 
of them. The foremost thinkers of the world 
see that she will yet do the same thing for gov- 
ernment, while her right to do it fulfills the 
Declaration of Independence. There is the 
whole meaning and purpose of woman’s 
rights.” 

Well, I began this epistle to aid Mrs. Almira 
Lincoln Phelps. I will contend with Mrs. Sa- 
mantha Hunker at another time. 

A. HUNKER. 

HUNKERVILLE, March 2, 1871. 








Gorrespondence, 


LETTER FROM SWITZERLAND. 


Zuricu, SWITZERLAND, Feb. 23, 1871. 

Epiror WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—Will you al- 
low me, through your JOURNAL, to correct the 
inaccurate statements concerning the medi- 
cal school of Zurich and myself, which Mrs. 
Doggett received here, and which appeared in 
the WoMAN’s JoURNAL of January 21? 

In justice to the Swiss lady, my fellow-stu- 
dent and fellow-traveller upon the journeys of 
which Mrs, Doggett speaks, I must disclaim 
that to me, “more than to any one else, is due 
that the feeling against the coéducation of the 
sexes is passing away in Zurich.”’ In justice to 
the gentlemen, my fellow-students, I must 
deny the charge upon them of “rowdyism,” as 
also that “the annual journey was regarded 
with dread by the medical professors.” I am 
glad to be able to state that my position in the 
University differs in no wise from that of a 
gentleman student, and that I was never “at 
the close of the academic year publicly com- 
plimented upon the good influence exerted 
over the schoo],” since this would have been 
as great an injustice to me, in thus thrusting 
me into a position apart, as to the gentlemen, 
my fellow-students, in whose debt I am at 
east as largely as they in mine. In conclu- 
sion, permit me to use this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my great regret at not having met 
Mrs. Doggett last year, and of thanking her 
sincerely for her kind interest. 

I am, madam, yours most truly, 
Susan DIMock, 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


LonDoNn, March 6, 1871. 

There are ubout 800,000 more women than 
men, we are told, in England. With so large 
a redundancy of women it has become neces- 
sary for them to have a larger number of re- 
munerative employments than formerly, as the 
old fiction that all men support all women is 
now obsolete. A good many new avenues of 
work are being opened to women, but a vast 
deal more is yet to be done. At the Central 
Telegraph Office, no less than 485 young wo- 
men are employed as clerks, and only 250 
males. None but male clerks are placed on 
night duty, and hence in the daytime the dis- 
parity of numbers seems even greater than it is. 

The postoftice employs about 5000 telegraph 
clerks, and over 3000 messengers. The “te- 
male clerks” now total up to nearly a thou- 
sand, and as an earnest of extension in this 
direction, we may mention that the postoftice 
possesses a staff of “instructresses,”’ 

‘While, during the last twelve months, rapid 
strides have been made in the extension of 
telegraphy, and numerous postoffices have 
been opened as additional telegraph stations, 
the authorities find great difficulty in supply- 
ing their offices with competent telegraphic 
clerks. The working system is incomplete, 
owing to the general ignorance of several of 
the preéminent inventions. Schools are now 
open where instruction is given both to men 
and women in all these methods, and salaries, 
from £50 to £180 in England, and from £150 
to £400 on stations in the Mediterranean and 
abroad, are to be obtained by those who may 
thus be qualified for accepting them. We 
should like to see women training steadily for 
this work in such numbers that it might come 
ere long to be regarded, perhaps specially, as a 
woman’s business, as a regular mode of ob- 
taining a respectable livelihood, by that large 
class which now-oscillates hopelessly between 
indifferent dressmaking and still more indif- 
ferent tuition. 

We have by far many more female printers, 
both earning their bread by wages, and invest- 
ing their capital as employers, than ever we 
had. Some of the private offices are carried 
on in the most quiet manner, and by the in- 
troduction of the hand stereotyping apparatus 
now before the trade, the work is being turn- 
ed out in plates, and sent away into the coun- 
try to be machined, because London firms 
showed a disposition to cold-shoulder their 
lady customers. 

Meetings to consider emigration projects 
for adults frequently take place in different 
parts of the country, and receive no public no- 














thropy, to carry away our surplus population, 
than the world is aware of. All know what 
Miss Rye hasdone. Miss Macpherson is anoth- 
er lady doing a quiet, but none the less nation- 
ally serviceable. work in sending children emi- 
grantsto Canada. Any little outcasts she can 
pick up are clothed, trained, and shipped to 
the West. Four times in the past year, Miss 
Macpherson has herself crossed the Atlantic, 
looked after her charges herself, and seen with 
her own eyes that the placing of her young 
protégés has been satisfactory. This year she 
is preparing for the emigration of 1000 children 
to the same colony. She is not single-handed 
in this kind of work, of course. The Hon. 
Mrs. Hobart takes upon her own shoulders 
the responsibility of starting a certain number 
of adults, and by systematic provision on the 
other side of the Atlantic, ensures that em- 
igration is not to them a mistake. In cases of 
adult emigration—and they are very numer- 
ous—each individual pays at least part of the 
passage and outfit money. It is an enterprise 
repaying better than, perhaps, any other kind 
of benevolent work, but the superintending 
ladies must be of the right stamp. 

Mrs. Fawcett, wife of Professor Fawcett, 
M.P., delivered a lecture on the 22d ult., upon 
Woman Suffrage, to a crowded audience, in 
the school-room, Upper Grange road, Ber- 
mondsey. Mrs. Fawcett was accompanied 
upon the platform by her husband, and was 
received with loud cheers. Mrs. Fawcett di- 
vided her lecture into three headings—the in- 
justice of excluding women from the franchise, 
the evils resulting from that exclusion, and the 
objections used against women possessing the 
franchise. One great illustration of the right 
of excluding women from the franchise, she 
said, was the lamentable state of education 
among them. Many women desired to obtain 
a medical education, and many women would 
prefer being attended in their illness by one 
of their own sex, but every possible obstacle 
was thrown in the way of this being accom- 
plished. This would not be, however, if wo- 
men possessed the suffrage. The law denied 
to married women a legal status in society. 
She gave several illustrations of the defective 
and unjust state of the law in this respect. It 
might be said that the act lately passed, called 
the Married Woman’s Property Bill, would 
have remedied this evil, but this she denied, 
and mentioned several points tu prove the ut- 
ter inefficiency of the bill for its object. It 
was, she contended, one of the most absurd 
and illogical acts ever passed. As an illustra- 
tion of this, she said that a married woman 
who was a seamstress might, under the act, 
purchase a sewing-machine out of her savings, 
and her husband could not touch it, but if any 
of her friends presented her with such a ma- 
chine, her husband could take it and sell it, 
and spend the proceeds on himself. If wo- 
men had possessed the suffrage such an im- 
perfect law would not have been passed. In 
conclusion, Mrs. Fawcett said she claimed no 
exclusive privileges for women, but that they 
should stand equal with men before the law, 
and she resumed her seat amid much cheering. 

Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell gave a very inter- 
esting lecture, on the 19th of February, at St. 
George’s Hall, on the Religion of Health, as 
one of the Sunday afternoon course. 

On the 20th, Miss Faithfull gave a lecture 
in the Hanover Square Rooms, on “Woman’s 
Work and Woman's Sphere.” Lord Lyttel- 


ton presided. 
Miss Faithfull observed that she had not 


only to thank those present for their hearty 
support, but had reason to remember absent 
friends, and among these she was proud to in- 
clude Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Ruskin, and Mr. Car- 
lyle. (Cheers.) She could not refrain from 
reading Mr. Carlyle’s letter, to prove that the 
strong enthusiasm for Germany, which beat 
in that great heart of his, by no means exclud- 
ed a tender sympathy for the sufferings entail- 
ed by the unprecedented success of German 
arms. 
5, CHEYNE Row, CHELSEA. 

DEAR MADAM :—I regret that I cannot get 
to hear your lecture, which would have been 
interesting and pleasant to me; but I send a 
little ear of corn to join with the charitable 
harvest you are reaping, which | trust will be 
abundant for the sake of those poor French 
women, whom with all my heart | pity, as you 
do. With many kind wishes, I remain always 
yours sincerely, T. CARLYLE, 
Miss Faithfull proceeded to say she was not 
going to dwell on the Continental war, but 
should direct attention to a battlefield of con- 
fused opinions which existed in our very midst, 
in which the old foes of prejudice and igno- 
rance play the part of the needle-gun and the 
deadly weapons of actual warfare; she then 
enlarged on the dispute in which all the world 
is now joining as to the comparative duties, 
faults and virtues of men and women. In the 
course of the lecture she alluded to the signifi- 
eant fact that women had been invited 
throughout the country to share in the great 
educational movement of the day, and she 
hoped that their appointment on the School 
Boards would be followed up in the equally 
important direction to which the chairman 
had already alluded. The educational depart- 
ment had shown itself glad enough of the un- 
paid services of women, and she trusted it 
would not fail to recognize that women were 
capable of doing good official work. (Cheers.) 
Miss Faithfull also availed herself of that op- 





tice. Much more is doing by private philan- 


portunity for publicly thanking Lord Lyttel- 


ton for the influential memorials he had sent 
in to the Educational Department on this very 
subject, and she did so in the name of all who 
had the cause at heart, to whom the impor- 
tant services he had rendered were well known 
and by whom they were gratefully apprecia- 
ted. (Cheers.) 

At the end of the lecture Lord Lyttelton 
called upon the audience to pass by acclama- 
tion a vote of thanks to Miss Faithfull for her 
able address. 

Miss Elizabeth Garrett, M. D., was married 
at the English Presbyterian Church to Mr. 
James Anderson on the 9th of February, and 
will henceforth take the name of Mrs. Garrett- 
Anderson. There is an extensive belief that 
Miss Garrett’s marriage will cause a forfeiture 
of her seat at the London School Board. 
English people seem inclined to attach to mar- 
riage, as far as women are concerned, a pen- 
alty, whether to keep them out of married 
life, or to keep them in, it would be difficult 
to say. Certain it is, that the English law 
renders the status of a married woman very 
humiliating. But it will not always be so, for 
the Old World moves, although it may be 
slowly, and women are surely rising to a foot- 
ing of equality with men. ALIQUA. 








PERSONAL, 


Baron Liebig in his 68th year has resumed 
his lectures on chemistry in the University at 
Munich. His mastery of science has realized 
to him a comfortable fortune. 


It is stated that Mr. Herbert Spencer’s writ- 
ings can be bought at St. Petersburgh in a 
Russian version, although none of them have 
appeared in a French or German translation, 
Mr. Mill’s “Subjection of Woman” has also 
found a translator in Russia, and not, it is be- 
lieved, in France or Germany. 


The house of J. R. Osgood & Co. have con- 
cluded an engagement with Bret Harte tu 
write exclusively for their periodicals, and he 
will begin his fulfillment at once. This is a 
most enterprising move on Mr. Osgood’s part, 
but it isa characteristic one. We congratu- 
late both author and publishers, 


Robert Browning's latest poem, “Hervé 
Riel,” is re-published in Iurper's Weekly for 
March 18th from advance sheets of the London 
Magazine, for which it was written. For this 
spirited ballad, which commemorates the hero- 
ism of a Breton sailor, Mr. Browning received 
$500, which he presented to the London fund 
for the relief of the distress in Paris. 


Some one showed Ralph Emerson a printed 
chapter of personal gossip about him, and ask- 
ed his — of it after readingit. His reply 
was: “I should suppose my cook had run 
away, and, quitting saucepans for scribbling, 
had embodied the entire range of imperti- 
nences in ink because he had been bribed to 
tell all he did not know about me.” 


Robert Browning, though born in 1812, 
looks as though he were seventy,so much has 
the death of his wife affected him. His wife, 
whose parents were in affluent circumstances, 
was three years older than he, and very pre- 
cocious, having published a volume of poems 
at the age of seventeen. She did not marry 
Mr. B. until she was thirty-seven. 


Hon. Charles C. Hazewell. the well-known 
magazinist, historian, and writer of the “Re- 
view of the Week” for the Boston Traveller, is 
probably one of the most painstaking authors 
in the country. His “Review of the Year” 
filled eighteen columns of that paper, but he 
had one hundred and twenty proofs of it, or 
rather seven proofs of each column before it 
suited him. Of course the typos who had the 
job of putting the new matter marked in and 
taking out the matter marked out indulged in 
numerous quotations from the Psalmist betore 
they got through their work. But Mr. Haze- 
= is thorough and correct in everything he 

oes, 


Mrs. Sophia Hawthorne, widow of the late 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, whose death occurred 
in Kensington, London, Feb. 26th, was a na- 
tive of Salem, where her father was a physi- 
cian of great respectability and worth, who in 
the latter part of his Jife took up his residence 
with his highly gifted family, in Boston, She 
was a woman of rare and exquisite genius, re- 
markable for her skill as an artist and her 
ability as a writer, as well as for the singular 
refinement and beauty of her character. 
Since the death of Mr. Hawthorne, she had de- 
voted herself to the preparation of his “Note 
Books” for the press, and during the last year 
had resided chiefly in London, where she had 
a numerous circle of attached friends. She 
was a younger sister of Mrs, Horace Mann and 
Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody of Boston, and ful- 
ly shared in the gifts and accomplishments of 
a family greatly distinguished in Massachu- 
setts for high intellectual endowments and un- 
commonly liberal culture.— Tribune. 


A few months ago a lady of Boston (Mra 
Jas. T. Fields) who had no ambition to have 
her name known asa reformer or professional 
philanthropist, quietly attempted to do some- 
thing fur practical temperance in Boston. 
Through her instrumentality the “Holly-Tree 
Cottee-room” was established—a clean, bright, 
cheerful place for refreshments—in the neigh- 
borhood of dirty grog-shops. A branch of 
holly was set in the window, an engraving of 
Charles Dickens, and other pictures, adorned 
the walls, newspapers were conveniently 
placed, and mottoes, in clear type, were dis- 
played, of which the following are a sample: 

“Hot coffee within 

Is better than gin.’ 
“Drink hot coffee, and save your cash. 
Drink hot whiskey, and go to smash.” 
The lady who established this coffee-house 
made herself responsible for the expenses for 
one year, and saw that the attendants were 
capable and trustworthy, and that the provi- 
sions were of good quality. The place is kept 
by a man heartily intere3ted in the work. 
The prices asked for coffee, tea, bread, meat, 
and similar articles, are very low, yet will pay 
all expenses of the establishment. And its in- 
fluence is being felt. Many prefer a clean ta- 
ble, and good, cheap food, without liquor, to 
their former haunts; and many others are 





trying to break away ‘rom old habits. 


The late Alice Cary'’s house, says a New 
York correspondent, was always a literary va- 
sis in the social waste of New York, where the 
warmest hospitality was dispensed. Here 
were gathered, every Sunday evening, journal- 
ists, artists, literary men, and others, forming 
a — and charming circle, who will now 
be de from such enjoyment. Among 
the most notable of these were Horace Gree- 
iey, Oliver Johnson, Samuel Sinclair, Junius 

- Browne. Frank B. Carpenter, Barnum, 
Whitelaw Reid, Theodore Tilton, Kate Field, 
Mary L. Booth, Mary Clemmer Ames, John 
Russell Young, Ole Bull, and a host of other 
American and foreign literateurs, There was 
no entertainment but conversation, except for 
the few more intimate friends who came to tea, 
but no one pp ye of this, and there were 
always plenty of other things to cause inter- 
est. Phebe Cary usually did the honors of the 
house, but Alice was always kindly and warm 
in her manner. She looked the personifica- 
tion of womanly dignity. She was rather tall 
and stately, with a finely shaped head, and 
rather strongly-defined features. Her eyes 
were large, deep set, and gave the impression 
that she had thought and suffered much. Of 
late years she has been much altered by sick- 
ness, but she still retained the signs of former 
beauty. Her voice was low and full of expres- 
sion. She spoke but little, and liked rather to 
listen to others, whereas her sister was full of 
animation. Her expression.was motherly, 
and attracted every one to her. She was 
warmly interested in the elevation of her sex, 
and sympathized strongly with the cause of 
woman. She had unusual force of character, 
us is shown by her long struggle with pain. 
lasting for years, yet she bore it always with 
unfailing patience. 


GOSSIP AN) GLEANINGS, 


Taking the census has cost the government 
$1,750,000, 

A memorial window to Alice Cary is to be 
placed in the Church of Strangers, New 
York. 

Massachusetts has machines which are said 
to represent the labor of a hundred millions of 
men, 

John Forster and Miss Hogarth, executors 
for Charles Dickens, have sold all his copy- 
rights to Chapman & Hall. 

The manufacture of linen last year in Ire- 
land was greater than ever before, and prices, 
it is thought, will somewhat decline. 

The planters of Mississippi, almost without 
exception, say they intend to put in more corn, 
and raise more stock feed, the present year. 


There is a great deal of cotton still unpicked 
in many parts of North Carolina, One plant- 
er alone has one hundred bales in the fields. 

The moss business in Florida is becoming 
profitable. The article is procured in the for- 
oe Sea packed, and forwarded to the 

orth. 


Von Moltke can speak every dialect and 
language of Europe; but though he can talk 
in so many languages, he says little or nothing 
in any. 

Bessamer’s process of making steel, a com- 
paratively recent invention, is said to have 
added £200,000,000 to the wealth of Great 
Britain. 

Nearly one thousand bales of cotton are re- 
ceived at the port of Boston every business 
day in the year, and as a mart for consump- 
tion ranks next to Liverpool. 

Hiram Powers has made six copies of his 
Greek Sluve. They are valued at $5000 to 
$10,000 apiece, though Powers, it is said, did 
not receive for any of them much over $1000. 


A correspondent of the Boston Journal 
counts up an appalling list of twenty-five 
earthquakes by which portions of our globe 
have been agitated during the past two years. 

Last year the American fishing fleet cap- 
tured 807,118 hundred weight of fish, valued 
at $4,009,140. The value of the whale prod- 
- for the same time amounted to $4,970,- 
631. 

The annual income of the Peabody Educa- 
tional Fund is about $120,000. Ten thousand 
dollars are deducted for contingent expenses, 
and the remainder appropriated to educational 
purposes. 

The wealthiest people in the world are the 
Osage Indians in Kansas. The tribe numbers 
3000, and have, after all expenses are paid, 
160 acres of choice land per capita, and also 
$6,000,000 in money. 

A Swiss journal, published at Geneva, says 
only six women—three English, two German, 
and one American—had climbed to the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc since Jacques Balmat first 
made the ascent in 1786, 

Of forty-eight Sisters of Charity tending 
the small-pox patients in the Bicetre Hospital 
at Paris, eleven died of the hideous malady. 
Volunteers from the sisterhood were called for 
to fill their places, and thirty-three instantly 
responded, 

A colossal idol of Japan, forty feet high, 
ina sitting position, admirably formed in 
bronze, and more than 600 years old, is about 
to be destroyed by public authority. It is of 
the Buddhist persuasion, which is not in favor 
with the government. 

A wovdman recently felled a tree in Owen 
County, Ind., and in an opening of fifty-five 
feet from the base was found the skeleton of 
a bear much decayed. The appearance of the 
skeleton and its surroundings indicate that it 
must have been there for nearly a century. 

A base-burner stove in Syracuse, N. Y., 
was lifted off its legs by an explosion of its 
gas. The magazine had just been filled up, 
when the gas exploded and threw off the tup 
of the stove, and biew out the mica plates. 
People should be watchful of the drafts, and 
have them open when filling up their maga- 
zines. 

Not long ago a lady missionary, who is ac- 
customed to see much want and misery in the 
dark places of New York city, visited a damp 
cellar basement in Stanton street. There she 
found the heart-broken wife of a drunkard, 
who is now confined on the Island. Three 
little children, one an infant, depended on 
her for fuod and clothing. ‘The woman stated 
that she earned $1.68 per week by making 

overalls at six cents a pair, hand-made, which 

she has to carry on foot trom her home down 

toa place near Fulton street, not being able 

to pay car-fare for herself and bundle. Out 

of this scanty income $4 per month is paid 














for rent. 


— 


J 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street. 
NEW YORK. 

Stadents of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in ,the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
sever’ thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
sith Beceae Avenue, New York City. 





United Piano Makers’ 


[CHARTERED NEW YORK, MAY, 1860.) 


CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Improved Patent Agraffe, with 
fall Iron Frame and Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine, silvery and singing 
quality of tone, for extraordinary fullness and body of 
tone throughout the seale; and have the endorse- 
ment of most of the leading pianists and musical art- 
ists all over the country. These pianos can only be 
obtained at 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN; 


238 Washington 8t., Boston. 
Mar. 11, 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE RUB 

BER for the inside of plates, making it easier and 

more secure than any other method, 

THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICITED. 
Teeth Extracted by the use of 

NITROUS OXYD GAS. 


Sawyer & Lane, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 

N.B. Dr. J. W. Sawyer has been appointed Sole 
Agent for te sale of OFFICE RIGHTS, for the N. E, 
States, for the 

PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER. 

July 2. 


E, G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reem 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth, Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
EpWArp G. STEVENS, Mary E. Stevens. 
Jan. 21. 8m 














THE WEED 


Family Favorite 


SEWING MACHINE, 





For Simpiicity, DrvrRABILity, and EFFECTIVENESS, 
in executing LiGHT and HEAVY work, is not equaled 
by any other machine. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF- 
ADJUSTING TENSION.” 


Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tuck, 
Fringe, Baste, Ruffle, Gather and sew on at the 
same time, Hem-Stiteh, Sews from thick 
to thin, and thin to thick, without 
change of tension. 

Makes little noise. Runs very easily, and with great 
speed. 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED MORE — 
FIRST PREMIOMS 
THAN ANY OTHER. 


Can be bought and payments made in 
Small Monthly Installments. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In every town in New England. 50 Agents wanted ' 
on commission. Apply to or address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
JAMES II. FOWLER, Agents. 


349 Washington Street, 





Mar. 4. BOSTON. 2m 
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A WORD OF DEFENSE. 


Two of our most esteemed Western friends 
have taken us to task, with some little severi- 
ty, for what they are pleased to call our “oppo- | 
sition to the new doctrine, that the Four- | 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments give to wo- 
men, as to negroes, the right of suffrage.” 
Their articles have been sent for publication, 
but as they attack only a man of straw, out of | 
regard to our friends we withhold them. If 
they, and any others interested, will read what 
we have written on that subject, they will see 
that we have not placed ourself in opposition | 
to this “doctrine,” based on these Amend- 
ments, which is not “new,” but was promulga- 
ted in San Francisco and St. Louis, by eminent 
legal men, some two yearsago. We are not pre- 
pared to advocate it, for we have not, as yet, 
found time for an investigation of the subject. 
A host of believers in Woman Suffrage stand 
just where we do, neither opposing this “doc- 
trine,” nor quite prepared to accept it. They 
are united in the belief that our cause stands 
on solid foundation, without this, as yet, prob- 
lematical accession to its strength. Notwith- 


ject of “Men's Rights” did not please the edi- 
tor. He had no word of condemnation for 
Laird Collier’s vulgar pulpit abuse of women, 
which was so foul in its style, so false to truth, 
and so malignant in spirit, that it called down 
on his head the reproof of the best of the Uni- 
tarian press, and the condemnation of the no- 





| blest of its clergy. Nor does this Advance ed- 


itor feel called upon to rebuke the “bitter and 
insulting personalities” of Dr. Hatfield, his 
brother minister, who with ribald tongue has 
for two years, in his own and other pulpits, as 
.e has had infrequent opportunities, de- 


| nounced some of the best women in the coun- 
| try, because they differ with him in opinion. 


But when Anna Dickinson handles these un- 
christian ministers more freely than comports 
with their comfort, the Advance rushes to the 
rescue with undignified alacrity, and in horror 
bristles with exclamation-points, as “quills on 
the fretful porcupine.” Language fails him. 
He “cannot characterize her language as it de- 
serves.” 

Does it equal this, Dr. Patton, which we 
cut from the Pittsburg Presbyterian Banner, a 
paper in good standing with the Advance, 
which, like the latter, styles itself “religious” ? 
We clip the extract from the issue of Jan. 25th. 
It was oceasioned by a Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention then in session in Washington, D. C., 
of which Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker was 





standing this, and while querying whether it 
would not have been wiser for Mrs. Hooker to 
have omitted an endorsement of this doctrine 
from her “Declaration and Pledge,” which we 
published last week, we gave her our name to 
be affixed to it, mildly protesting, as we have 
done now. 

We stood firmly by these Amendments with 
both pen and voice, as our Western friends 
know, when Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony 
were everywhere, East and West, denouncing 
them, and declaring, publicly and privately, 
that “trey would throttle them if they had the 
power, for the next ten years.” And we still 
stand firinly by them, let them be interpreted 
as giving or withholding suffrage to women. 
They certainly have enfranchised the black 
man, and for so much we are thankful. Mrs 
Stan‘on’s and Miss Anthony’s bitter and un- 
flinching opposition to these Amendments, 
some two or three years ago, destroyed our, 
till then, unshaken confidence in their leader- 
ship. So now, if at the first tap of the drum 


we do not fall into line, and follow their ban- | 


ner, in their sudden change of base and move- 
ment, we hope our friends at the West will re- 
member the past and agree with us that it is 
wise to “make haste slowly.” 

These letters contain yet another accusa- 
tion. “You have not endorsed Woodhull’s 
and Claflin’s Weekly as a valuable Woman. 
Suffrage paper, nor indeed given it-recognition 
at all.” To this charge we plead guilty. We 
do not consider it a “valuable Woman Suf- 
frage paper,” but a damage to the cause. To 
be sure, it advocates Woman Suffrage, but 
often iu a mauner that does more harm t‘1an 
good. And it advocates so much else that is 


| the leading managing spirit—Mrs. Hooker be- 
ing a member of a Congregational church in 
Hartford, Conn., her pastor, Rev. Mr. Burton, 
| being an officer with her in the State Suffrage 
Association of Connecticut. This is the re- 
| fined and Christian way in which the Presby- 
| terian speaks of Mrs. Hooker and her associ- 
| ates :— 
| These old women who make all this fuss 
| are the saine gang that have visited in succes- 
sion nearly all our prominent cities. They 
assemble periodically, have the usuai cackle, 
and then adjourn tosome other town to speak 
the same piece and sing the same song .. 
| The sooner these pests of the present day 
| cease from their self insposed labors, the bet- 
| ter will it be for woman, the sooner will she 
be properly cared fur, or be prepared to care 
for herself. 

Can Anna Dickinson be expected todo better 
than ministers and editors, old enough to be 
her father, who, with voice and pen, have been 
teaching what they call religion more years 
than she has lived? The Advance would do 
well to turn its guns on its own “household 
of faith,’ aud see if, by its cheap thunder, it 
cannot frighten its religious co-laborers and 
contemporaries into decency of language, and 
freedom from “bitter and insulting personali- 
ties.” After that, attention to outsiders 
would be in order. 

The Advance implores some of Miss Dick- 
inson’s woman friends to take her in hand, 
and improve her manners and her speech on 
the platform. She does nut lack for advisers. 
The press of the country has constituted it- 
self her adviser and critic, and has the mo- 
nopoly of the business. If she would not heed 
such imploring entreaty and Christian re- 








simply abominable that we are ashamed of al- 
most every issue. In the last number there is | 
an article on the “Social Evil Question,” pur- | 
porting to be written by the editor, and to | 
contain her “best thought” on the subject. 

The editorial is written in defense of licensing 

prostitution. And because a vigorous and 

persistent effort is being made, East and 

West, to foist this paper upon the community 

as the Woman Suffrage paper of the country, 

par excellence, and because many of our 

friends who are uninformed regret our non- 

recognition of it, we copy a portion of this 

editorial, which is the least objectionable, and 

the most decent. From this specimen they 

may judge the whole. 

Every person who deals with the public is 
compelled to maintain and pay for alicense to 
conduct his proposed business; his weights 
and measures are at all times made liable to 
inspection to see if they are what they pro- 
fess to be, and that the public is not defrauded 
by dealing with such person. Prostitution is 
a business conducted for the purpose of ob- 
taining money from all who can be induced 
to patronize it; and, therefore, unless all li- | 
censing and surveillance by government is | 
wrong, it certainly comes within the proper 
limits and sphere of government to protect 
those who make use of its opportunities. 

We might as well say that government 
should take no cognizance of the traffic in 
liquor; should not license dealers nor make 
rules and regulations by which they are re- 
quired to conduct their traffic. It seems to us 
that the argument is the same in both cases; | 
and, if we mistake not, there is more damna- | 
tion sold from the bar than from the brothel. | 
Because prostitution is somethiiag which in- | 
volves people in a somewhat different manner 
than other kinds of business. we must not lose | 
sight of the fact that it is a business conducted | 
fur the sake of an equivalent. Neither can | 
we ignore the fact that it exists, and that it is | 





monstrance as the Advance offers in this last 
issue, “neither would she be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead.” If we were going to 
proffer advice to anybody, it would be to the 
Advance, and would be couched briefly in 
three words “Physician, heal thyself.” 





MRS. BURLEIGH’S BEREAVEMENT. 


Our readers will miss, this week, the article 
from Mrs. Burleigh’s graceful pen, which they 
have been accustomed to anticipate with 
pleased expectation. She sits to-day in the 
sadness of a great sorrow, and cannot write, 
for weeping. Accompanying her poetical ar- 
ticle of last week, was a hastily penned apolo- 
gy for it, written from her husband’s sick-bed, 
where she “had kept watch for ten days, with- 
out an hour of uninterrupted sleep.” All her 
articles, for months, have been penned under 
the shadow of coming bereavement. And on 
Friday of last week, her days of anxiety and 
nights of watching were ended. God gave to 
her beloved sleep—the sleep of death. Wil- 
liam H. Burleigh, the poet, the literateur, the 
brave anti-slavery reformer, the good, true 
man, the loving and beloved husband, has 
passed into the great Hereafter, whither so 
many have drifted before him, and all will fol- 
low on after him. 

We cannot here say fittingly all we know 
and feel of what he has been to the world, to 
struggling and suffering humanity. That is 
to be told in the future by those who knew 
him well, who were associated with him, and 
loved him devotedly. Now, we can only say 
how the sorrow of our gentle friend invades 
our heart, and that of all who know her, per- 
sonally, or through the medium of her charm- 


likely to exist, in either public or private form, | ing pen. She has the sympathy of a great 
untii better information and practice govern | company who have never seen her, but who 


the true relation of the sexes. 


Now a paper which almost weekly promul- | 


gates sentiments as reprehensible as this, and 
sometimes even more so, on many other grave 
social questions, we cannot recognize as a help 
to the cause of Woman Suffrage, even if it ad- 
vocated Woman Suffrage never so acceptably. 
It does injury to the cause it pretends to serve, 
and only injury, and that continually. 


The Chicago Advance devotes a column ed- 
itorial to a castigation of Anna Dickinson, 
whose recent lecture in that city on the sub- 


yet love- her. Environed with the sympathet- 
ic tenderness of friends, and with the knowl- 
| edge that death is but a circumstance in an 
| unbroken life, which cannot long divide us 
| frum those who have gone before our friend 
cannot be utterly desolate. The departure of 
the good and the beloved into the world be- 
youd death bridges the chasm between, so 
that we cannot fear to follow where they have 
Jed the way. 


| 
| 





Despise not litle temptations; rightly met, 
they have often nerved the character for some 
fiery trial. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A late issue of the Cape Cod Gazette had the 
following errata: “In our report of Rev. W. H, 
H. Murray’s sermon, where it reads, ‘It is not 
difficult to be happy in hell,’ it should read, ‘It 
is not difficult to be happy in health.’ ”’ 

The papers tell us that over five hundred 
couples were divorced in Connecticut last. 
year, and it was no great year for divorces 
either. Remember that all our laws have 
been made by men—divorce laws as well as 
all others. 

Sojourner Truth writes to the National 
Standard concerning her New England tour 
to get petitions sent to Congress to grant lands 
to the freed people: “I have been hoping 
somebody would print a little of what I am 
doing, but the papers seem to be content 
simply in saying how old I am.” 

A writer in the Boston Traveler complains 
that it costs more to support one criminal than 
it does to support a virtuous family. He says 
the interest on the cost of the Lowell jail 
amounts for each prisoner, in one year, to $428- 
58. It cost to build the Boston jail $450,000. 
It was remarked at the time that it cost the 
city more to provide for her prisoners in jail 
than it would to board them at the Revere 
House, 

The lectures for women at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, are proving a decided success this term 
The number of tickets issued exceeds forty—a 
great increase; and, what is more important, 
those lectures which require severe study are 
well attended—a fact which shows that the 
movement has met a real want. Several stu- 
dents have already gone to Cambridge to avail 
themselves of the lectures, and many more 
have written to express their desire to do so 
if suitable accommodations could be provided 
for them. ° 

In the annual report of the State Board of 
Health, Dr. Bowditch, the Chairman, describes 
some of the tenement-houses of Boston, and 
says he found no worse homes in the worst 
part of London, and he doubts whether any so 
bad can exist under English law. Dr. Derby, 
the Secretary, says the tenement-houses of Bos- 
ton are a disgrace to our civilization. Both 
the State Board of Health and the Consulting 
Physicians of the city called the attention of 
the city authorities to the inexcusable viola- 
tions of the tenement-house law last year, but 
without effect. 


The Deseret (Utah) News of recent date 
says: ‘Woman Suffrage has existed here by 
law for the past year. Its exercise thus far 
has been attended with none but gratifying re- 
sults. It has had no bad effect upon the sex; 
we do not think it is likely to have. Modest 
women go to the polls, deposit their votes, and 
are no more inclined to be aggressive or make 
nuisances of themselves than they were before 
the voting power was conferred upon them. 
Because they are voters they do not seem to 
forget that they are women, or to have the 
idea that they must abandon their own proper 
duties, 


Mr. Henry B. Blackwell—“H. B. B.” of the 
Woman's JoOURNAL—who went to San Do- 
mingo as correspondent for Hearth and Home, 
sums up his observations of the present wants 
of the country in five points, as follows: 1. A 
government not liable to sudden changes, 
whereby life and property may be made inse- 
cure. 2. Roads, by which the products of the 
country may be transported to the seaports. 
3. Capital, to be invested in machinery for 
clearing and cultivating the soil. 4. Immigra- 
tion, by which the energy and example of civ. 
ilized life may be imparted. 5. Schools, in 
which the children may be educated in the el- 
ementary branches of knowledge. 

In our last issue, we designed to call atten- 
tion to the very able lecture of Rev. W. H. H. 
Murray, on Woman Suffrage, delivered in Mu- 
sic Hall, Mar. 7th, and which we published in 
No. 11 of our JOURNAL. Mr. Murray is pas- 
torof the Park street church in this city, and 
is one of the most popular Congregational 
clergymen in New England. We gave an ex- 
tended report of his lecture, one of the best 
ever pronounced in behalf of Woman Suffrage. 
Our readers should not only carefully peruse 
it themselves, but they should lend it to their 
opposing neighbors and friends to read. Our 
entire edition of last week was ex hausted the 
day after publication, so that we are unable to 
supply any further calls on us for copies of 
that issue. 

The following is from the Peoria, IIl.. Nation- 
al Democrat :— Notwithstanding the hereu- 
lean efforts that have been made by the anti- 
female suffragists to get up a respectable re- 
monstrance to that measure, we are informed 
that but 6000 names have as yet been sent into 
Congress attached to a protest. This does not 
present a good showing fur the opponents of 
the measure. With the exertions that have 
been made there ought to have been 60,000 
names, and more. The opponents of the 
measure show their strength in this list of 
names. Those who favor the measure have 
not, so far as we know, made any attempt to 
deluge the House with petitions. They have 
used arguments, however, that fogyism has 
not yet answered.” 

The Miners’ Journal, the organ of the coal 
operators, says: “The suffering which the band 





of conspirators, known as the leaders of the 
Workingmen’s Benevolent Association, has 
brought upon the helpless women and inno- 
cent children, is beyond description, and a 
simple recital of facts which daily come to our 
ears is enough to make one’s blood run cold. 
A poor woman living in the neighborhood of 
St. Clair, who has a husband—an abje-bodied 
man, ready and willing to work at any price, 
if allowed to—came to us the other day, and 
reported to us that she had a family of children 
to care for, and that they had not tasted meat 
for eight weeks, during which time they had 
lived on dry bread, and for the past two days 
they had not even that.” 


The Inder, a semi-monthly jotrnal publish- 
ed in Milwaukee, Wis., speaking of Mrs. Van 
Cott, a Methodist preacher and revivalist, who 
has been laboring in Fond du Lac for a tew 
weeks, says :— 

Her noble form, with inimitable grace, stood 
before the multitudes that flocked to hear, 
and with that wonderful voice, modulated 
with a woman’s gushing affection, told the 
story of the cross and value of the soul, so 
that all eyes were wet with tears, and all hearts 
were moved with sorrow for sin. 

Such simple, mighty eloquence was never 
heard before; it was the outburst of Christian 
love, in the sweet, earnest tones of a woman's 
fiery pleadings for Christ and salvation. 

During the seven weeks, she preached 52 
times, held 153 meetings, spent 347 hours in 
meeting, mostly on her feet; 515 seekers pro- 
fessed the Savior, and nearly 200 joined the 
Methodist Episcopal church on probation. 


A correspondent of the Fond du Lac (Wis.) 
Journal in an article on woman preachers says : 
“We have thus debated on this subject, not to 
show that women in the pulpit are superior to 
men in the same place, but to show that they 
are as good, and that it is eminently proper 
for them to enterthe ministry. Our opinions 
will have to undergo a wonderful change if we 
do not rejoice whenever we hear of a worthy, 
competent and truly Christian woman taking a 
step toward the ministry. There is a great 
field for them in that direction. Miss Georgia 
Benedict, who was converted about six weeks 
ago, and who at once entered, heart and soul, 
into the Master’s service, was yesterday li- 
censed to preach, by Dr. W. H. Wendow, as an 
exhorter, in the Methodist Episcopal church. 
Miss Benedict isa young woman very much de- 
voted to whatever she engages in—pussesses 
energy to a remarkable degree, and when the 
proper time comes we presume will enter the 
ministry. If she does, a goud report will be 
heard from her. 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society was held in Bromfield 
street church, on Thursday last. There was a 
large attendance, and the proceedings were 
deeply interesting. The President, Mrs? Dr. 
Patten, called the meeting to order at 11 
o'clock, and after devotional exercises, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Edward F, Porter, the Secre- 
tary’s report was read by Mrs. Lyman Dag- 
gett. At the afternoon session, after prayer 
by Miss Lindsay, reports of the auxiliary soci- 
eties were read, and also the report of Miss 
Swain, the medical missionary in India, ‘She 
is doing a great work. Addresses of great 
power and pathos were then made by Mrs. 
Bowker, President of the Congregational For- 
eign Missionary Society, and Mrs. Whitten- 
meyer, of Philadelphia. We are glad to see 
women taking their proper place in the relig- 
ious world. The woman movement has made 
it comparatively easy for women to appear 
anywhere before the public, and work on any 
plattorm. Indeed,a new departure has been 
given to women by this enterprise. 


We have received the Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Schools of the town of West 
Bridgewater, prepared by Miss M. A. Thayer. 
This lady, having been chosen to fill the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of Schools, was elect- 
ed a member of the Schoul Committee and 
Secretary of the Board, and served the town, 
we judge, with marked ability. The report 
is carefully prepared, and shows that Miss 
Thayer is equal to the responsible duties 
of her office. In looking through the two 
departments, headed—‘*Names of punctual 
scholars,” and “Names of scholars excelling in 
deportment,” we find that the “girls are largely 
in excess of the boys.” The names of eleven 
scholars are given as having been punctual 
through the entire year, nine of whom are 
gitls! Under the head, ‘Names of scholars 
excelling in deportment,” in the grammar 
department for winter, twelve out of eighteen 
scholars are girls! In another school in the 
town, nineteen out of twenty-six scholars are 
girls, This probably is about a fair ratio in all 
the schools. We regret that the report does 
not give us atable showing the relative excel- 
lence of scholarship. Here, as elsewhere, we 
think girls would present the best record. 
Miss Thayer's report abounds in sound, prac- 
tical reflections, especially as to the ventilation 
of school-houses, and the necessity of parents 
visiting the schools. 


The following, from the Ledger, tells its own 
story :— 

We have received the following letter from 
the Rev. Mr. Carter, of the Western Tract and 


Buok Society :— 
CINCINNATI, Feb. 27, 1871. 
Mr. Robert BonNER, NEW YoRK:—Dear 
Sir:—Your suggestion that the Tract Society 
publish a “Tract on Lying,” entitled “George 
Washington and his Hatchet,” is a good one, 
and the “Western Tract aud Book Society” 





will accept your offer of $25 for that purpose, 
Permit me to suggest also, that if you will give 
us an additional $25, or any other sum larger 
or smaller, we will place that amount in tracts 
at your own disposal; or we will distribute 
them according to your order. 

Your suggestion is timely. I have nodoubt 
that many others besides Congressmen and 
the military might be profited by its perusal. 
Thanking you for your offer, and hoping to 
hear from you soon, I am ae truly yours, 

. CHESTER, 

We have nothing to indicate about the dis- 
tribution of the tract, in addition to what we 
have already stated, except that the society 
send one copy of it to the editor of the Chica- 
go Advance. 


Having learned the——propensities of the 
Advance in regard to Woman Suffrage, we have 
not much expectation that any such tract as 
the one spoken of will benefit the editor of 
that paper. Still, we hope the “Tract on Ly- 
ing” will be sent to the Advance, and if it 
has the desired effect, we will gladly duplicate 
Mr. Bonner’s donation to the Tract Society! 

A late issue of the New York Tribune had 
the following telegraphic dispatch :— 


The Board of Registers of Clarendon, Iowa, 
recently decided that wothen were entitled to 
vote in that city. and the names of all women of 
the proper age were placed on the rolls. Sever- 
al gentlemen, not. liking this movement, erased 
the names of their wives, and several women 
also erased their names. On election day no 
women claimed the privilege of voting. 


The above is headed in the Tribune, “Women 
Refusing the Ballot,” and while it is “rolled as 
a sweet morsel under its tongue,” it does not 
tell the whole story, if indeed it tells correctly 
any part of it. It might have been heralded 
quite as well: “Gentlemen(?) refusing to let 
their wives vote;” or, ‘Husbands in Iowa 
erasing the names of their wives from the 
poll-list.” The brief telegram informs us that 
“several gentiemen,” disliking the movement, 
“erased the names of their wives.” Does the 
Tribune call that gentlemanly? Were these 
good husbands? If wives had dealt in the 
same way by their husbands, would not the 
Tribune have pronounced their action a little 
arbitrary and tyrannical? Possibly these wo- 
men desired to vote, and their husbands would 
notlet them. Perhaps other husbands, a little 
ashamed to go publicly and erase the names 
of their wives, compelled their wives to erase 
their names irom the list of voters. There is no 
probability that these women voluntarily 
erased their names. All the facts, likely, are 
not given to the public. If these women had 
been left free to vote, like men, undoubtedly 
some would have voted. 


The first annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural School for Women was held 
yesterday forenoon at the rooms of the Wo- 
men’s Club, Tremont place, Miss Abby May, 
the President, in the chair. The annual re- 
port of the Secretary, Miss L. M. Peabody, 
was read, which briefly gave the objects of the 
school, its aim and purpose. In carrying out 
the project it was designed to furnish a new 
field for women, and one which would com- 
bine profit with pleasure and healthfulness. 
Hence this school was organized, its aim being 
to teach the various branches of horticulture, 
floriculture, botany and kindred sciences. The 
first meeting was held early in February of last 
year, and another meeting on the 23d of the 
same month. It was first thought it would be 
expedient to purchase a small farm of twenty 
acres or so. For the lack of means, however, 
this idea was abandoned, and on May 7th the 
Directors leased a two-acre lut on which was a 
large house in Newton Center, and on the 23d 
of May the school was opened. Considerable 
difficulty was experienced in getting the place 
ready, and but five scholars availed themselves 
of the instruction afforded during the summer. 
Arrangements have been made for the sale of 
hot-house flowers during the winter, and there 
has been considerable outlay for buildings,tools, 
and other necessary expenses. The number 
of pupils at present is seven, while there are 
accommodations tor about thirty. The school 
is under the superintendency of Mr. Chas. 
Barnard, an experienced horticulturalist, and 
one or more of the Directors is daily in attend- 
ance. The report refers to the want of funds 
in the experiment, but speaks confidently of 
the institution being self-supporting hereafter. 
Several of the pupils have attended fur the 
healthful recreation it affords them, by which 
they have been much benefited. 








“AVOCATION.” 


A correspondent of the Golden Age asks 
why a certain writer in the WomMAN’s JouR- 
NAL used the word “avocation” when he 
meant “vocation” ? 

When Lady Morgan, then an authoress 
of eighteen, was asked before a large party 
by John Kemble, “Little girl, why do you 
write such nonsense, aud where did you get 
such long words ?”’ she could only stammer out, 
“Sir, I wrote as well as [ could, and I got the 
long words out of Jolmson's Dictionary.” I 
must make the same reply. 

That is where [ got the word “avocation,” 
at least with the definition, ‘The business that 
calls, or the call that. summons away” [i. e., as 
L interpret, away from home or from idleness]. 

And he cites, for an example, from Hale’s 
“Origin of Mankind,” “In the ordinary time of 
life, and with the permission of necessary avo- 
cations,” 

I hold with Johnson against Webster and 
even Worcester, in this case, inasmuch as 
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since his time the shade of difference in mean- 
ing between “vocation” and “avocation” has 
grown less and less. I think no good writer 
now uses the latter in the original sense of 
“distraction” or “interruption,” though the 
dictionaries of foreign languages still recog- 
nize the double meaning. Thus it is trans- 
lated in French, distraction, occupation ; Ital- 
ian, occupazione, mestiere, vocazione; in Ger- 
man, abrufung, abhaltung, geschaeft. I like 
niceties of language, but think it too late by fif- 
ty years to alter the prevailing usage as to this 
word. T. W. H. 





“THE WHOLE DUTY OF WOMAN.” 


If some inspired individual would publish a 
compendium of the “whole duty of woman,” 
what a relief it would be to the civilized world! 
How delightfully simple life would become if 
we only knew on satisfactory authority what 
are the limits of woman's possibilities, or even 
what the world requires of her! 

Men have at present an immense advantage 
in this respect. The demands which society 
can make upon them are established by law and 
custom, their paths lie straight before them, 
and they fullow in the beaten track unperplex- 
ed by any of the false limitations which trans- 
form the woman question into a labyrinthine 
maze difficult for the most far-sighted to es- 
cape from. A man starts in life with his du- 
ties as a citizen decided for him, what he can 
and cannot do in that capacity being in all ma- 
jor points put beyond his own choice, for such 
of his duties as are left to his option are mat- 
ters of personal feeling rather than of abstract 
right. If he remains unmarried he is not 
looked upon as having forfeited any of his 
claim to manhood, and so long as he conducts 
himself as arational being he is allowed all the 
privileges of one. He is not ceaselessly teased 
with questions of propriety, nor met at every 
turn by barriers, in overcoming which the 
freshness of his strength is spent. The only 
limitations he knows are those of natural ca- 
pacity or ability, and the legal restrictions 
which are necessary to prevent him from do- 
ing injury to his fellow-men. 

Imagine the feelings of a man, in full posses- 
sion of his faculties and of mature age, who 
should be told that it was not proper for him 
to keep a shop, or practice law, or work a farm- 
Such information would probably not impress 
him deeply, for he would be conscious that 
nothing could stand in his way except his own 
incompetency, and experiment alone would 
decide that question. If he marries, society 
and the state demand something§more of him, 
viz , the support of his family, and in a general 
way public opinion isin favor of his devoting 
afair proportion of his leisure time to the 
training of his children, but even that is rather a 
modern view of the subject, and the majority of 
men are in the habit of leaving “such things,” 
that is, their children, to the unassisted igno- 
rance of their wives. If he provides nothing 
but a bare support for his family, he is not in 
any way disgraced, but is thereafter, in the eyes 
of the world, justified in engaging in any pur- 
suits he may see fit. He can devote himself to 
philanthropy, to science or art—he can amuse 
himself with stock-raising. horse-racing or poli- 
tics without exposing himself to the accusa- 
tion of a neglect of duty. He can even enter 
what is usually considered woman’s field, and 
become a milliner or dressmaker, and so long 
as he is successful, and makes money at it, no- 
body will crush him with the announcement 
that he is “unmasculine.” 

The career of woman is of a different order. 
She begins her battle half-armed, and, worst of 
all, ignorant of the enemies she has before her, 
Her education, measured even by our present 
standards, is incomplete, and rather warps and 
stunts her nature than develops it. The true 
test of all character—opportunity—has been 
heretofore denied her, not entirely by the con- 
scious tyranny of men, but more as a necessa- 
ry result of the non-existence of favorable so- 
cial conditions. _Woman’s lack of physical 
strength makes it inevitable that she must 
wait for her chance until the first rough work 
of civilization has been accomplished, and the 
cause of her inferior position in the past is to 
be found in something deeper than man’s 
whim. It is as evident that up to a certain 
point in the ascending scale woman must play 
a minor part, as it is that a strong plant will 
steal the nourishment of the soil from its weak- 
er neighbor, and it is a waste of time to tilt 
against physical facts while there is so much 
other work to be done. 

The task which is set before conscientious, 
intelligent women of the present day is to de- 
cide for themselves and their sex, what has 
already been decided in the main for the other, 
viz , the question of their special duty, and we 
have arrived at the crisis when the whole matter 
has been taken out of the hands of men, and 
awaits woman’s action. It is for women to dis- 
tinguish between the false and true in the re- 
strictions and habits of their lives, to apply the 
test of their instincts, and by experimental ob- 
servation to separate the immutable laws of na- 
ture and God from the baseless prejudices of 
men. Itis for women to learn and to teach the 
duty that they owe to sdciety and themselves, 
and this grand problem includes all the lesser 
questions, which will most of them be answered 
only by experiment. Their chance has come, 
and their first imperative need is to fit them- 





selves to use it, that they may prove to the 
world their right to be judged as men are 
judged—by their fruits. A woman who suc- 
cessfully manages a business, who paints an 
admirable picture, who becomes a practical 
chemist or a thorough farmer, settles difficul- 
ties which no argument can ever dispose of. A 
woman who organizes her household so that 
she is no longer a slave therein but a ruler, 
who trains her children, strengthens her hus- 
band, who, keeping her family life healthy and 
pure, makes her influence felt beyond it, 
and clears the moral atmosphere of a whole 
neighborhood,—such a woman teaches a lesson 
which he who runs may read. 

Reasonable women do not care to deny that 
men have a distinct province of their own, and 
know that it is but idle folly to attempt en- 
croachments, for on that ground nature is their 
antagonist, and all the associations and resolu- 
tions on earth avail nothing against her firm 
front. The point is to get rid of artificial re- 
straints and obstacles, not to escape from the 
field of God’s appointment, and the endeavor 
should be, while emerging with sure feet from 


‘the obscurity of the past, to avoid the blind- 


ness that comes with sudden light. It is not 
easy to strike the golden mean, to be modest 
but not prudish, to be daring but not rash, to 
know that these barriers must be respected, 
those broken down, but it is just that work 
that lies before the women who shall inaugu- 
rate the new era. The danger that has here- 
tofore threatened woman has come from sup- 
pression; she has now to fear a one-sided 
growth. The world does not want women 
who are good lawyers and bad mothers,—clever 
physicians and unfaithful wives—clear-headed 
and empty-hearted,—for not from these shall 
come a completed womanhood. 

The woman we need is the one who shall 
comprehend her duty in its height and depth, 
who shall know that nothing is small which 
nature has bidden her to do, nothing great 
which involves the sacrifice of her best self. 
And this woman must bring to her work a 
cultured brain, a full heart, a stern conscience, 
for she will bave to rule, to counsel, to obey. 
She must have strength to clear away the mass 
of prejudice and false morality that obstructs 
her path, and wisdom and gentleness to lead 
and support her weaker sisters. She will 
have nothing to fear from man, for she will 
have taken the measure of her own capacity, 
and will come gladly to the work which she 
knows can be done by no hands but hers. 

And when we get our compendium, we shall 
perhaps find that the “whole duty of woman” 
comprises a field broader than we have dreamed 
of, but not limited, for its bounds are appoint- 
ed by Him who ordereth the stars in their 
courses. M. P. ARMSTRONG. 

SAYBROOK, CONN. 

WOMAN'S SPHERE. 

The Anti-Suffrage Committee of Washing- 
ton, D.C., has taken the trouble to gather up 
all the stale and threadbare twaddle that has 
so long been used as argument by the oppo- 
nents of the “woman’s rights” movement, and 
re-hash it into an “Appeal,” which has been 
put in circulation, and which concludes in the 
following spread-eagle style: “May one deep 
voice from North and East unite in harmony 
with the words from South and West, an- 
nouncing to our National Government, ‘We 
do not ask for Woman Suffrage; we protest 
against its being forced upon us. We ask to 
remain in the sphere in which God has placed 
us.’” 

Now, we would like the sapient authors of 
this Appeal to tell us when God placed woman 
in any particular sphere, and where that par- 
ticular sphere is located? Were the women 
of ancient times, who were slaves and concu- 
bines to the patriarchs and early fathers, “in 
the sphere in which God placed them?’ 
Were the women of more modern times, who 
were mistresses and courtesans to the royalty 
of the old world, “in the sphere in which God 
placed them?” Are the women of to-day, in 
Russia, Turkey, Austria, Germany, France, 
England, America, and a dozen other coun- 
tries which it is unnecessary to name, all “in 
the sphere in which God placed them?” If 
not,—which of them were, or are, in that par- 
ticular sphere? Or has woman been placed 
by the Creator in a different sphere in each 
and every age of the world, and in each and 
every country on the face of the globe? Or, 
if it is only in our own country that she is “in 
the sphere in which God has placed her,” we 
would like to be infurmed in what particular 
State of the Union, and in what particular 
year of the calendar, God placed her in her 
sphere ? 

Women’s rights to their property, to their 
earnings, to their children, to their own per- 
sons, are widely different in the various States 
of our Union, and are widely different also to- 
day from what they were fifty, or even twenty 
years ago. Will these doughty opponents of 
the Woman Suffrage movement please par- 
ticularize, and tell us, since they speak so 
boldly and authoritatively on the subject, in 
what exact locality of the wide world woman 
is in her proper sphere, and in what precise 
mouth or year God placed her in it? 

These vague generalities about the sphere 
of woman are old and familiar acquaintances. 
We have been intimate with them for un- 
numbered years. From time immemorial 








they have been thrust in the face of the pu- 
lic. Again and again have they been brought 
into requisition to bolster up a great and rot- 
ten wrong, and again and again has their 
weakness and fallacy been exposed. And 
now we have coupled with them, a protest 
against suffrage being forced upon woman. 
There appears to be no limit to the foolish- 
ness of the opponents of Woman Suffrage ; but 
surely their folly can go no further than to 
this extent. 

Has suffrage ever been forced upon any 
one? Has not every male voter, white or 
black, the privilege of voting or not voting,‘as 
he chooses? Is any man in the country 
forced to vote unless he sees proper to do so? 
And if woman had the right of suffrage, would 
she be forced to exercise it? Would not 
these frisky protesters be allowed to stay qui- 
etly at home, if they preferred staying there 
to going to the ballot-box? The idea of suf- 
frage being forced upon people has at least 
novelty to recommend it. But can such un- 
meaning twaddle delude any one? Can such 
balderdash be written and circulated for any 
earthly purpose but the bewilderment of fools ? 
Out upon such insane clatter! Away with 
such puerile clap-trap! It is scarcely worth a 
passing uotice. It is almost beneath con- 
tempt. 

Right wrongs no one. And extending to 
woman her inalienable right to the ballot can 
work no wrong to either man or woman. The 
true woman desires nothing but justice and 
right. God has not mapped out and hedged 
in a special sphere for her, and she does not 
wish to have one defined for her by petticoated 
conservatives of any age or sex. She wants 
to evade none of the duties, to shrink from 
none of the burdens, to shirk none of the re- 
sponsibilities that may be imposed upon her 
by a larger liberty. All she asks is to be 
placed equal with man before the law. Re- 
move the unjust restrictions imposed upon 
her by the laws of the land and the laws of 
society, give her all the rights and privileges 
of citizenship, and permit her, with such tal- 
ent and ability as God has given her, to seek, 
side by side with man, her proper sphere. 

ELKTON, Mb. W. P. E. 
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SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


The following is an extract from an edito- 
rial in the State Republican of March 9th, 
published in Lansing, Mich. :— 


The movement of the women of America, 
as well as of England and ether lands, in favor 
of political equality, assumes grand propor- 
tions, and is no longer to be met with the 
sneer of the self-styled lords of creation. The 
coming woman is looking for the ballot as the 
true and only road to the redress of wrongs 
and the settlement of rights which she justly 
claims. A cause which counts among its sup- 
porters in this land such men as Cliief Justice 
Chase, Charles Sumner, Gen. Butler, Senators 
Nye and Pomeroy, Governor Claflin of Mas- 
sachusetts, Governors Henry of Kansas and 
Butler of Nebraska, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Dr. Tyng, Bishop Simpson, Dr. Cheever, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Geo. W. Curtis, Moses 
Coit Tyler, and hundreds more of our states- 
men and scholars, has a fair start on the high 
road to success. And there are no better, 
more intelligent, and we may add purer wo- 
men than are found among the leading advo- 
cates of this cause, which will hereafter occu 
py largely the attention of the people. The 
growth of the movement did not keep pace 
with its real importance, for the solution of 
the question of slavery, that threatened the 
safety as well as the perpetuity of our govern- 
ment, overshadowed it. The freedom of the 
slave and the enfranchisement of all men, 
without regard to color or race, has not only 
disposed of the domestic institutions, but has 
also demonstrated that the Federal Constitu- 
tion is the supreme law of the land, to which 
State constitutions and laws offer no resist- 
ance. The obliteration of State rights, as op- 
posed to national, gives time for the consider- 
ation of the unsolved problem of suffrage to 
American women. 

The careful observer has not failed to per- 
ceive that our mothers, sisters, wWes and 
daughters are sooner or later to have the bal- 
lot. The only difference is as to the time. 
Some believe it already their right from the 
adoption of the 14th and 15th Amendments to 
the Federal Constitution; others look at it as 
attainable only through the action of the peo- 
ple upon amendments to be proposed. But 
the main question is sure to be carried. The 
old gray-headed conservative will sneer at it; 
the young fop will call its. advocates improper 
and bold; the religious straight-jackets, from 
Bushnell and Todd down to the new-fledged 
and tender divine, are likely to oppose it; the 
woman who believes in sending white mis- 
sionaries annually as a sacritice to the climate 
of Boo-rvo-ghoo-loo, or who has intense fears 
that somebody, not she, of course, will lose 
their purity aud modesty by the right to the 
ballot,—all will oppose this movement. Why 
should they not? The conservative will lose 
his grip over his wife and daughters, he fears ; 
the fop, without brains. dues not wish to be 
placed to greater disadvantage than he now 
stands with woman; the divine fears the ven- 
geance of heaven if Paul the old bachelor, is 
not followed in his advice to women who had 
neither the advantages of society or educa- 
tion; the church collector fears the loss of her 
vocation, and is more careful of others’ 
modesty than her own. 

And this question of the present will arise 
because no one can legally meet the right of 
women to the ballot. The abstract right was 
always hers in every free government, The 
unmarried women of this country to-day own 
$400,000,000 of property, and are taxed with- 
out representation. This argument alone is 
entirely unanswerable, for the principle of 
“no taxation without representation” was the 
very mainspring 0. the American Revolution. 

But without going into a discussion of 
many argumenis that might be spoken of, she 
asks and Leeds it. \[t will open to her all the 
avenues of life, and ‘under the power to make 
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laws she will secure equal pay for equal work. 
If the ballot for women shall give to her just 
pay for labor, it is alone a sufficient reason 
why every reasonable man should be in its 
favor. But, say you, she will not vote if she 
has the right. Try it and see If she does 
not you cannot object to her having the right, 
nor does the use of the ballot affect the ques- 
tion of the right to use it. 
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NEW ENGLAND WOMAN'S CLUB. 


A musical entertainment will be given at 
the New England Woman’s Club room on 
Monday, March 27th, at 7.30 P. M. 











LITERARY NOTICES, 


BirtH AND Epucation. By Marie Sophie 
Schwartz. Translated by Selma Borg and 
oe A. Brown. Boston, Lee & Shepard, 


This second of the seriesof Mme Schwartz’ 
novels is 4 much more profound work than 
the first. It deals fundamentally with the 
great question of religious tolerance; and the 
author illustrates her principles through three 
of the most diverse shades of belief—the Jew- 
ish, Catholic, and Lutheran. The opening 
scenes are in the time of the French revolu- 
tion of 1789; and, although old and well-known 
events are described anew, it is with a pur- 
pose that differs essentialiy from that of the 
ordinary historical novel. and which no other 
combination of circumstances would serve so 
well. As all public conditions affect the pri- 
vate very materially, she narrates these politi- 
cal transactions in order to show the results 
upon the individual life. The atrocities per- 
petrated by a people bearing the name of Chris- 
tian excite the deepest abhorrence in the 
mind of the Jew, and produce that form of re- 
ligious intolerance which consists in attrib- 
uting the sins of the adherents to the doctrine 
they profess. The lawlessness and misrule 





The Woman Suffrage Journal, published at 
Manchester, England, and edited by Lydia E. 
Becker, is a ten-page, double-column folio 
monthly, and devoted exclusively to woman’s 
political enfranchisement and those reforms 
which promise her assistance in the depart- 
ments of industry and education. Price, one 
penny per number. The Journal keeps its 
readers thoroughly informed as to the move- 
ments of Parliament in regard to the various 
bills brought before that body which have a 
direct or indirect bearing on the interests and 
rights of women, and is conducted with spirit, 
fairness and marked ability. Miss Becker was, 
a few months since, placed on the Manchester 
Sehool Board, by the voice of the electors. 
Miss B. is an active worker in directing the 
interests of education for the benefit of the 
people in that great city. 

Ten Times ONE Is TEN. By Col. Frederic 
Ingham. Boston, Roberts Brothers, 1871. 
There is more that is interesting to most 

people in this than in anything that we know 
of that Mr. Hale has yet written. In the 
“Brick Moon” his power of realization and 
peculiar humor had run into complete extrav- 
aganza, and he really seemed to be drawing 
his ideas from very near the bottom of his ink- 
stand. But in this little book he has surpass- 
ed himself. He exhibits all his peculiar story- 
telling power, and original humor, and makes 
them do the work of the gospel of peace on 
earth and good-will to man. 

We heartily recommend every one that has 
not read “Ten Times One” to do so without 
delay, and can assure them that they will be 
paid for so duing. 


BUSINESS LETTERS, 


[All business letters will be acknowledged under 
this head, and correspondents who find their favors 
credited here will understand that, whatever their 














exhibited by a nation eager for freedom, yet 
not grown enough to secure it, strengthens 
the conservative spirit and confirms the be- 
lief that self-government is not practicable be 

cause the first effort has failed. A Swedish 
count, who had been a spectator of the horrors, 
and deduced from the reigning anarchy in 
Paris the conclusion that “Freedom is intend- 

ed by Providence only for those who are born 
for it, and who are raised above the masses,” 
returns to his own country with his old views 
fully reinstated and his illusions banished, to 
perpetuate in his own person the sovereignty 
of the few over the many. He is an aristo- 
crat, bent upon retaining all his prerogatives, 
and yet representing all that is noble, refined 
and chivalric in the class. That is one peeu- 
liarity of Mme. Schwartz, that she always 
chooses the finest example of the class whose 
principles she condemns; and never, as is the 
case with so many writers, seizes upon the 
worst, heaping contumely upon the whole body 
through one of its unworthy members. Thus 
the Jew, Catholic, Lutheran and aristocrat 
are noble specimens of the class to which they 
belong; and are fully entitled to be the expo- 
nents of their cause. The second generation, 
the children of those who figure in the pro- 
logue, exhibit certain liberal proclivities, which 
are like fresh, green branches growing from 
the old trunk. Prejudice relaxes its hold 

boundaries are widened, and the restrictions 
deemed immutable gradually yield. The 
huge barriers between the different races and 
worshipers are surmounted and fraternity is 
established among the children of the one liv- 
ing God. Caste steps from its seclusion, and 
extends a cordial hand to those whom nature, 
not rank, has ennobled, acknowledging in cul- 
ture a refinement and superiority equal to what 
birth bestows. A grand purpose, which the 
author outworks in a masterly manner, and 
by amethod altogether new. ‘The book is full 
of conversation of every imaginable description, 
from the most earnest expression of convic- 
tion, to the lively and graceful play of wit and 
fancy, deepening into the thrilling words of 
impassioned and surcharged hearts. The stern 
and mighty thoughts which form the very sub- 
stance of the book do not impede the story or 
obscure its brilliancy. The opinions are not 
segregated, but are inwoven; nay, they are in- 
separable from the action, and are not uttered 
oracularly by tedious spokesmen, but flash 
forth in the switt sequence of events, demon- 
strating themselves, not through theory, but 
through the test of experience. The charac- 
ters live; they speak not, for the sake of saying 
something prompted by the author’s mind; 
but because the exigency of the moment com- 
pels them, They live in stirring times, and 
their souls are as vital, quick, and spontaneous 
as the outer changes. ‘The plot, like a good 
vessel, bears its cargo well, and, however heav- 
ily freighted, never veers from it course, or 
slackens its speed. The novel is full of inci- 
dent—new, startling and peculiar. The char- 
acters appeal very closely to the sympathies, 
keep the thought busy, and continually sur- 
prise one with their impulsive and yet well-ad- 
vised action. As only the sea presents the 
sparkling and iridescent wave, so is depth and 
magnitude required for ali varied and brilliant 
effects. Like a skillful artist, Mme. Schwartz 
has chosen a dark background, but the somber 
and tragic characteristics of the time only 
bring out the bright and glowing figures. 

~*We gave a brief notice of this volume two weeks 

since. <A literary friend sends us this one, more ex- 


tended, more appreciative, and as she believes, more 
just. We give it publication with pleasure.—Ep. 





contents, they will receive attention. } 

Letters received to March 22d :— 

Mary Jane Owen, Luther K. Crane, Harper & Bros., 
A. V. Jester, Mrs. A. B, Safford, Laura Bliss Well- 
man, KE. H. G. Clark, J. F. Porter, D. Cameron, Char- 
lotte L. Wills, Mrs. E. C. Tenny, William Stile, C.C, 
Burleigh, A. Y. McCormick, E'iza Logan, Mary E. 
Shaw, Arthur F. Gould, C. A. Ayres. 
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This practical and exs- 
ily managed Vochine 
has now stood the test 
or - and ae apt 
experiment; study, 
ital, and inventive oe 
ius huve been ueveted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 

ITS NEW SILEVT "ERD. 
0 wr presen: “Lock-s: t |.” Machin? h s no equal in the 
world, The WHELAER & wWicdJN’S is neiiable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

(F" Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to : 

It. C. ILAYDEN, Agent, 


Office, No. 228 Washington Strect, Boston. 
Mar. 25. lv 
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Wheeler & Wilson, C 
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The Trophy Tomato. 
HEADQUARTERS SEED. 
Twenty-fourth year of careful selection. 
(BUY NO OTHER.) 
One Hundred Dollars Premium for the Largest 
Tomato in 1871. 
Price per packet (about 100 seeds) 256 cents; tive 
packets $1.00. Address 
GEO. E. WARING, JR.. 
OGDEN FARM, 
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Whirlwind Carpet Sweeper. 

It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will 
wear or injure the carpet, and it does no raise the 
dust in the room. It accomplishes its work by creat- 
ing a strong current of ain, which is made to pass 
over the surfuce of the carpet into the machine. It 
works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike the 
Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection 
with it. Orrick AND SALESROOM: 24 Tremont 
Rew, (oom No.2), BOSTON. ly = Sept.3. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC! 
Unparalleled for Cheapness and Completeness. 
LOOK AT THE PRICES: 


Ditson & Co.'s Standard Operas. 


Ernanit Lucia de Lammermoor! Mar- 
tha; Traviata; Trovatore} Faun3 Lucre= 
Zia Kogiant Norma; Sumuambala; Pre- 
ciosa; Marriage of Figaro. 


Price $1.00 each; Handsomely Bound, $2.00. 





Also Instrumental Arrangements of Der Freyscliutz, 
Don Giovanni, Ernaui, Faust, Lucia, Lucretia, Mar- 
tha, Norma, Somnambula and Trovatore. , 

Large Pages, Elegantly Bound +100 each. 


Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.,, 
Dee. 17. BOSTON. ly 


| ECALCOMANILE, DIAPHANIE and 

MATERIALS for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, 
&e. Instruction in Decaleomanie rREk. Also in- 
structions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for Stained Glass 
Transparencies, &c., &c. 

MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer aud Dealer in muicriv] for the above styles 
of work, 351 WASHINGTON St. (next the Boston The- 
atre), Boston, Mass. ly May 2. 
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BY JULIA WARD HOWE, 


Let them sonnd a victor strophe from the 
mountains to the sea! , 


Sweep away the old defenses! let the tide of 


life run free. 
As the thought of God commissioned, that out- 
leaps captivity. 
Let Italy be one! 
Chorus: Glory, hallelujab! 


There’s a mother, sad and lonely, who for ages 
gave no sound, 
Save in moaning for her children, from her 
bosom sold and bound; 
They have gathered now about her, with their 
beauty she is crowned, 
And Italy is one! 


Not of war this boon was given, not achieved 
in wrath and blood, 
Not the soldier’s gauntlet flings it; nor the bat- 
tle’s fiery flood ; 
In the garden of Christ’s passion did it slowly 
bloom and bud— 
The love that makes men one. 


Sound the trump of resurrection! let the noble 
dead arise! 
Let the hour lung wept and wished for make 
God present to their eyes! 
Let one joy illume the heayens and the earth- 
ly paradise, 
Since Italy is one! 


Mother, mourning long thy dear ones, let the 
present’s rapturous strain 


Lift its prayer for all who suffer, pour its balm | 


on every pain; 
Till the motherhood immortal hold God’s chil- 
dren in its reign, 
And ail mankind are one! 





° UNCONSCIOUS EDUCATION. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


Day by day the little feet 

Crossed the sunlight-trellised square ; 
Day by day the childish eyes 
Saw, with nothing of surprise, 

The cathedral standing there. 
Silent, from the crypt below, 

Where the columns round begin, 
To the great tower, climbing high, 
Silent ’gainst the silent sky, 

Where the birds fly out and in. 
Rising gray in massive stone. 

Where the strong foundations stand, 
To where lightsome, airy spires, 

Like the flames from altar-fires, 

Crown the towers on either hand. 


Rising from the uncarved stones, 
Rough and rudely mortised seams, 

To the sculpture fine and strange, 

Where the eye can hardly range, 
Like the fancies in fair dreams. 

Day by day the childish laugh, 
As a game was lost or won, 

Rang along the sculptured way 

Of the cloisters old and gray, 
Through the shadow and the sun. 

Week by week the springing feet, 
Through the apostle-guarded door, 

Quiet paced the pillared nave; 

While the great rose-windows gave 
Glory to the stony floor. 

There the restless, wistful eyes 
Followed base and fluting gray, 

To where rows of columns grand, 

Upward springing on each hand, 
Into arches melt away. 


All in silence day by day 

Grew from bud to bloom the soul; 
From the groping, dim, obscure, 

To where thought with footing sure 

Treads where starry planets roll. 
Rooted firm in living truth, 

Yet upspringing, light and free, 
Through all forms of consciousness, 
To the light and airy dress 

Of the finest fantasy. 

Strong for daily work and toil 

In the roughest way and lot, 

Yet so perfect in each part, 
Beautified with such high art, 

That no trifle was forgot. 

Touched with reverence deep and true 

For the lesson of the Past, 

Where the lives of priest and sage, 
Half-said truths of every age, 

Are our heritage at last. 

Filled with aspirations high— 

Till the heaven's glory streamed 
Through the windows towards the day, 
Still transforming with its ray 

All that poor and low had seemed. 
Following ever high and higher 

From the footways of the real, 

Tiil all May-be’s changed to Being— 
Till all faith was turned to seeing 

In the perfect, fair ideal. 

So the soul was broad and strong, 

Beautiful, and grand, and fair. 
Many teachers claimed the praise ;— 
Silent through their noisy phrase 

Stands the old cathedral there. 





THE COMING WOMAN; AND THE 
WOMAN WHO HAS COME. 


| BY MRS. JANE GREY SWISSHELM. 


| dtliscellany, 


[Concluded from last week.| 

He had come to doubt the wisdom of his 
course. He was influenced by his love of 
money and power. In accepting his wife as 
| his, a portion of the new, legal, conglomerate 
one, he had so far ignored her individuality as 
to feel that it would be criminal for her to 
have a thought concealed from him; and if 
not a thought, why a want? He thought he 
was willing to supply all her needs, and made 
no allowance for any delicacy or hesitation on 
her part in pressing her claims. He was ig- 
norant of the fundamental truth that every 
| human soul is a profound mystery to every 
| other, and that those most highly gifted with 
the desire and power of expression have failed 
to reveal themselves clearly to the other souls 
with whom they were in the most intimate com- 
munion. He had taken her from an atmos- 
phere of peculiar freedom into one of peculiar 
dependence, and felt that the habits of life 
should be changed in a twinkling. Her ap- 
parent submission had deceived him. Had 
her period of resistance and _ self-ussertion 
come, as it usually does to wives, accompanied 
by anger and bitter words, he would have 
drawn the reins of authority until they broke 
in his hand, had the hearts of all most dear to 
him broken at the same time; nay, it is 
doubtful, much as he loved his wife, whether 
he wouid not have seen her sink in tears and 
| sorrow into an early grave, as thousands of 

women do in this process of acclimation, rath- 
| er than relax the exercise of his rightful au- 
| thority. He was well fortified against wo- 
man’s wiles and tears and all the many arti- 
fices by which she enslaves her enslaver. He 
had seen a friend reduced to a cipher, and 
| made contemptible, by his wife’s hysterics, and 
had taken warning. 

Lucey’s self-respect, which made it necessary 
that she should respect the man she called her 
husband, regulated all her conduct now. She 
was most careful to avoid all small causes of 
irritation, and her voice and manner acted as 
oil on the hard machinery of legal relations 
which he had set in motion. The State laws 
carefully guarded a wife’s right of separate 
property. They gave her the control of her 
wages, if she worked for any other than her 
husband, The right to the proceeds of her 
labor could not be secured without the right 
to contract for that labor, and he knew that 
| she was mistress of the situation; but his dis- 
| pleasure was softened by the thought that her 

salary would relieve him of a large part of his 
| present increased expenses. He did not doubt 
| that her object in returning to her old busi- 
| ness was to get money for personal and house- 
| hold expenses, and his greatest cause of anx- 
| iety in these first moments of reflection was 
| that she would make too lavish use of the 
: funds he could not hope to control. 
| One thinks a good deal in five minutes, and 
| John Swallow went over a good deal of think- 
| ing ground in the five minutes he walked back 
| and furth across the room before making any 
reply to Lucy’sannouncement. On the whole, 
| he was rather pleased. He would not have 
| asked her to seek employment, would not have 

liked to consent, in advance, to any such pro- 
| posal; and, much as he valued his position as 
| the responsible head of the house, he was not 
| sorry that she had assumed the onus of earn- 
ing eight hundred a year. His own salary 
was soon to be increased to two thousand, and 
twenty-eight hundred was a nice little sum- 
total for people of their modest pretentions. 
So he concluded his walk beside Lucy and 
laid his hand gently on her shoulder. She 
arose silently and laid her head upon his 
breast. They stood for several minutes hold- 
ing each other in a close embrace, and, if the 
dead and gone John and Lucy, whom love 
had created out of scraps of such stuff as 
dreams are made of, had an immortality which 
| rendered them conscious of what transpired 
in their late field of action, they must have 
rejoiced to know that creatures made of that 
strange compound, the dust of the earth and 
the breath of God, were capable of a happiness 
good of its kind and well adapted to their con- 
tradictory composition. 

So Lucy entered upon her old—new avoca- 
tion, with the entire approbation of her hus- 
band, and earnestly exerted herself to preserve 
the peace thus established. Her school du- 
ties demanded eight hours a day for five days 
in the week, for there were cumpositions to 
be corrected and lessons to be prepared out- 
side of the six hours occupied in the school- 
room ; still she found time to look to the ways 
of her husband’s house; and, in the new era 
of confidence, she did not forget that it was 
his, or that a model wife, three thousand 
years ago, looked ‘“‘well to the ways of her 
hvuse,” unless the sacred writer is inaccurate 
in his statements; but she carefully avoided 
the dangerous ground of “mine and thine,” and 
while relaxing no jot or tittle of her resolve to 
regulate her conduct by the letter of the law, 
and avail herself of all the freedom which the 
advanced thought of the age afforded her, she 














was careful to make the exercise of her rights 
as little oppressive as possiblee She used her 
ingenuity to make her wardrobe last, and sac- 
rificed nothing to fashion. She kept the keys 
of her husband’s household stores and took 
account of all that was used, to guard his in- 
terests against the waste and dishonesty of 
servants, but she invested her salary in bank 
stock, and when any article of clothing was 
necessary for herself or Dick she asked John 
for money to purchase it. If he refused she 
caught his hasty or angry words on a shield 
of silence, or with soft answers turned aside 


wrath. 
If the money were not forthcoming, after a 


reasonable delay, she purchased the needed 
supply and sent the bill to him. She gave 
him lists of all that was required for all house- 
hold purposes, and the servants went to him 
for their wages. When the second fiscal year 
of their married life was complete he had bare- 
ly met expenses, and was obliged, at cost of 
some of that railroad stock, to negotiate an ex- 
tension. The third year closed with a similar 
result,except that the holder of the mortgage 
on his house refused to extend a threatened 
foreclosure. He tried to raise the money, but 
could only do so at a ruinous rate of interest. 

From the first of Lucy’s separate property 
arrangement she had taken him into entire 
confidence, had consulted him as to her invest- 
ments, and had grown into his confidence in 
business matters. So she knew of all his em- 
barrassments, and when the need was so 
great that she could hope it would conquer 
his repugnance, she proposed to buy the mort- 
gage. Like almost any other man in his posi- 
tion, he had expected her to offer him the 
money to pay off the claim, and would have 
felt no humiliation in holding the title toa 
property for which she had paid every dollar 
either by her own labor or that of a parent 
who would have repudiated her for uniting 
her fate with his. He would not bave been 
embarrassed by the legal right to order her 
best friend, and nearest of kin, out of a 
home which was exclusively hers, by every 
law of equity, but it did appear to him as 
unbecoming the dignity of manhood to live in 
a house of which his wife was joint proprie- 
tor with himself; but thousands of men have 
outgrown this instinct of arbitrary power so 
completely as to purchase and deed home- 
steads to their wives in order to feel more free- 
dom and security in them than they could do 
if the title rested in themselves; and as Johu 
had started to grow, two years before this 
time, he did struggle up to this new plane and 
freely-consented to the arrangement. 

Her third year of teaching cleared off the 
mortgage debt,and John and Lucy lived in 
“our house.” Very soon after another boy 
came to live in it, too, a sturdy little fellow who 
had a special vocation for kicking the heels 
out of his stockings, and who looked about 
him as though he quite comprehended the 
situation and rather approved of his surround- 
ings. His mother had procured a substitute in 
the school for a few weeks only, and the most 
pressing want of the growing family was a 
nurse for baby. 

John proposed that Lucy should give up her 
school. 

“But, my dear,” she replied, “that would 
surely be bad economy. It is wasteful to em- 
ploy a Spencer rifle in killing flies. It must be 
a loss to the community to take a woman 
capable of teaching and employ her in the or- 
dinary labors of keeping house and rearing 
children; for in the one position her time has 
a recognized and fair value attached to it, and 
in the other, it is esteemed worth just as many 
ciphers as you please to write after the ac- 
eount. It is all a mistake to suppose that the 
domestic circle is woman’s sphere; for the 
united wisdom of lawmakers, and customs of 
society. have marked this as the one place in 
which her services are valueless.” 

“Why, Lucy! You surely do not think a 
woman should be paid for nursing her own 
child ?” 

“But, John dear,” she answered, looking up 
into his face with a sparkle of the old mis- 
chief, which had been such a charm in her 
girlhood, “what about her husband's child? 
Now do not be angry, dear,” she added, grow- 
ing serious. “You and I dil not make the 
laws which so vitally concern our welfare. 
These were all made by one party to a con- 
tract in which two are equally interested. 
Your good sense will tell you that the men in 
China could not make laws exactly suited to 
the men in this country, or vice versa; and 
when they want a treaty to bind both, they 
meet by representatives and make it. Now 
American and Chinamen are no more diverse 
in their peculiar wants than men and women, 
and so you need not wonder if the laws men 
have made for us have failed to develop us 
well and seem to us unjust. Good, generous 
men are all so permeated with the chivalrous 
idea that we are angels that they cannot get 
down to the plane of our necessities. Angels 
have no use for money; but live exclusively 
on love, as bees do on honey. Love is to the 
soul what money is to the body, the representa- 
tive of all itsrequirements. The body lives by 
money alone, which is conzentrated bread; 
the soul by love alone, whic’: isits origin. As 
women have both bodies aria sexils they need 
both money and love. { 

“The mother of Moses loved hin passing 





well, and was paid for nursing him. The re- 
lation of mother cannot be more sacred than 
that of father, for God is the Father of our 
spirits; but fathers, in all civilized countries, 
have made and enforced laws to pay themselves 
for rearing their children by securing to them- 
selves the services of their children until they 
are of age.” 

“And do you not think, Lucy, that women 
are pretty well paid by their husbands, who 
are bound to supply all their wants, who can- 
not sell a foot of property without their con- 
sent, and who must leave them the third of all 
at theirdeath? Most women pay themselves 
so well while their husbands live that there is 
nothing left when they die; and this is the 
reason there are so many poor widows. You 
know yourself that more men are ruined by 
the extravagance of their wives than by any 
other cause.” 

“How could it be otherwise, my dear John, 
when there is so large a premium for extrav- 
agance and women are taught to marry for a 
living, and those who do so have no delicacy 
about demanding that living, and making it 
as easy and luxurious as possible, and enforce 
the demand by all the trickery and falsehood 
acquired in the school of husband catching? 
The most indolent, extravagant and frivolous 
woman has just as much claim to her hus- 
band’s property as the most prudent and in- 
dustrious. The interest of a wife in the accu- 
mulation of property by her husband is so re- 
mote that any aid one may give him is a spec- 
imen of faith and self-forgetfulness or of ig- 
norance, which is wonderful to contemplate. 
You know there are more ways of disposing of 
property than by making a deed, and that fami- 
lies are beggared by husbands, and the proceeds 
of the industry of wives scattered tothe winds 
every day without their knowledge or consent. 
You know that a wife can make no provision 
for the future of her children. The husband 
may will the property she has helped him to 
earn to her greatest foe, and often does be- 
queath it to the children of her successor, Oh 
no, John; it is no wonder so many women 
ruin their husbands, and only strange that so 
many help them, for the history of the race 
shows that insecurity of title to property or 
life leads, directly, to it wasteful expenditure.” 

Again John walked the floor in silent reflec- 
tion. The time had been when any, even the 
mildest assertion of any right to life, or the 
means of it, on the part of his wife, would have 
thrown him into a furious passion, but he had 
been unconsciously outgrowing his idea that 
a wife should live by and for her husband's 
pleasure. Experience had taught him that 
Lucy’s life could not be dissolved, and infused 
into his like—well, nothing in chemistry—leav- 
ing the absorbing body unchanged in color,form, 
weight and texture. She had developed busi- 
ness qualities which commanded his respect, 
and which, in compliment to his own sex, he 
counted masculine, while by her gentleness and 
forbearance she had beld his affection. After 
thinking over what, he had said, and turning 
the subject in his slow-motioned, masculine 
mind, he stood still and said:— 

“Ido not see, Lucy, exactly what you want 


to be at.” 
“Well, dear, we are at the facts that the school 


committee will pay me eight hundred a year 
for teaching, that the law secures this to me, 
as my separate property, and requires you to 
support your wife and children, just the same 
as if she were spending her days in running 
up milliners’ bills, and her nights in displaying 
her toilets to gain the admiration of other men, 
and all the same as if she spent both days and 
nights in domestic duties, saving servants’ hire 
and servants’ waste. Do you notsee the pre- 
mium on idleness, waste and extravagance? 
The new law which enables a wife to contract 
for her labor with an outside party, and con- 
trol her ways, isa premium inviting her out 
of her husband’s employ, and into that of any 
other person. Do you not see the snarl? I 
think any one might learn from this how im- 
p»ssible it is for men, exclusively, to legislate 
for both men and women. Would you not 
think any man was a fool who would work six- 
teen hours out of every twenty-four, as I used 
to do here, for nothing, when he could get 
eight hundred dollars for working eight hours, 
five days in a week, for nine months?” 

“Did you work for nothing, Lucy ?” 

“Certainly, my dear. You were bound to 
provide for me, not because I worked but be- 
cause I was your wife. It is hard for you, and 
it is no wonder that marriages are decreasing 
in our large cities, where the general extrava- 
gance created by these laws make wives very 
expensive luxuries instead of helpmeets.”’ 

“And how would you alter these facts ?” 

“Well, [have no mission for setting the world 
right; but I think you and I get into harness, 
so that we could pull together. If you would 
pay me the half of your salary, it would be 
more than I get now; and then out of this let 
me meet all my personal expenses, and half 
of our common outlay for the house and chil- 
dren. I think it would be fair. I could not 
save as much as I now do, but I should like the 
work much better, and could save something 
to support me if you should die, or to leave to 
the children if I should die.” 

“So, you would want the half of all the mon- 
ey Learn, and out of my money build up a 
separate estate! Do you think this honest?” 

“Now, John dear, do not get angry. You 


— 


need not do this unless you think it best; and 
there is no reason why we should not discuss 
it calmly. If it were your sister or mother 
you could talk of your relative interests with- 
out excitement.” 

“That is very different! no man wants to 
feel that his wife cannot trust him.” 

“My good, obstinate, perverse John, will you 
just please open your shrewd gray eyes,and look 
abroad over the earth, then take the wings of 
the morning and fly to the uttermost parts of it, 
and see if you can find any creature that God 
has made to trust to the will of any other 
creature, during all its life, for the supply of all 
its wants; and see if you will not find that he 
has endowed every one with faculties suited to 
supply its individual wants, and if the neglect 
or refusal on its part to use these faculties does 
not bring certain and individual punishment ? 
In reasoning creatures these faculties are the 
talents for which they must account. Now I 
certainly do not intend to go to judgment, whin- 
ing, and say, ‘Lord, John claimed my talents, 
and I rolled them up in a marriage contract 
and gave them tohim. He knows where they 
are; just call him!’” 

“Why, Lucy, when have I sought to de- 
prive you of your faculties ?” 

“He takes my life who takes the means by 
which I live; and he takes my faculties who 
takes the proceeds of their use. He insults 
my reason and my conscience, who claims 
them as his right and proposes to return to 
me, as agift or courtesy, such portion as he 
may think proper. You claim under a law 
which says, ‘All that she (the wife) can acquire 
by her labor, service or act during coverture be- 
longs to her husband; and in return provides 
that you are to furnish me with such necessa- 
ries as are suitable to my condition, you being 
the judge of what is necessary. If I appeal 
to the law and contract a debt for what I may 
think necessary, the whole question depends 
on the opinion of some one particular judge 
and jury. Perhaps most judges and juries in 
such cases do injustice to the husband, by mak- 
ing him liable for any amount of wasteful out- 
lay. Ninety-nine out of one hundred would, 
if the wife were young and pretty, and came 
into court in a bewitching toilet when the 
price of it was the question at issue. 

“In other cases the discussion has been: If 
the wife have no dress and her husband refuse 
to provide one, she may purchase one—a plain 
dress, no silk or lace or extravagance; if she 
have no shoes, she may get a pair; if she be 
sick and he refuses to employ a physician, she 
may call one and get the medicine he may 
prescribe. For these necessaries the husband 
shall be held liable ; but here his liability ceases, 

“Now, John dear, as I am by no means fas- 
cinating, if the law were called on to decide be- 
tween you and I the case would be sure to 
come under this decision. I shall not use all 
my mental and physical powers for the assur- 
ance of a plain dress,a pair of shoes and a 
box of pills. Even of these there is not full 
assurance, for the husband may notify the 
merchant, shoemaker, doctor and apothecary 
that he will pay no bills of his wife's contract- 
ing, and not one in a thousand would sell his 
goods or services with the certainty of taking 
a lawsuit in exchange.” 

He regarded her with astonishment and re- 
peated, “Notify them that he will pay no debts 
of her contracting? Many a man might save 
himself from bankruptcy if he could do this! 
You forget that the wife must first leave his 


bed and board.” 
“Oh no, John. I do not forget that such 


notice would make him none the less respon- 
sible for what a jury would think necessary to 
his wife’s condition in life. I only say that he 
could thus stop her supplies; for few, if any, 
would furnish them knowing that in doing so 
he should be mixed up in a family quarrel. I 
think a good many men resort to this plan of 
managing refractory wives. It is not long 
since a Senator of the United States Lad print- 
ed slips served or all the proprietors of dry- 
goods houses in Washington, notifying them 
not to trust his wife on his account. They 
were living together at the time, and contin- 
ued to live together. His position and man- 
ner of serving the notice gave publicity to this 
effort to save himself and her from utter ruin, 
but where arbitrary powers are given to both 
parties in a contract, in a haphazard hope 
that they will counteract each other and pro- 
duce an equilibrium of justice, the scales must 


kick the beams, sometimes on one side, some- 


times on the other.” 


“Well, Lucy,” he replied with the air of being ~ 


deeply wounded, “you are complimentary, at 
least. Is there any crime or meanness of 
which you do not think me capable ?” 

“Well, John, do you not think the State is 
very complimentary to us both in making 
laws to punish us if we should commit mur- 
der? Is not God complimentary to the race in 
forbidding us all to lie and steal. and threaten” 
ing to punish us if wedo? Very few men are 
conscious of a desire to commit these crimes, 
but who asks a repeal of the laws against them ? 
Admit that a vast majority of men are more 
than just to their wives, and you admit that 
something appeals to their moral nature for 
reparation, and the unjust minority stand in 
ail the more need of restraint; but even just 
men seem to lose all correct ideas of justice 
as applied to their wives. For instance, you 





ask if I would take your earnings and conyert 
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them into my separate property? I say no! 
It is my own earnings I want; and here lies 
the hopeless muddle of the whole question. 
Try to be patient, dear, while I try to give you 
my idea. 

“All the men and women in this world be- 
long to one great army, whose business it is to 
subdue the earth and possess it. Its lowest 
division is into messes of two. One of these 
is to forage, transact business with the com- 
missary and paymaster’s departments, and do 
the field tighting for both; the other is to do 
garrison and camp duty for both; each is pe- 
culiarly adapted to his or her peculiar duties, 
and never can exchange places. The duties of 
one place are quite as important and arduous 
as those of the other. These messmates are so 
necessary to each other, and this division of la- 
bor..so essential, that the grand object of the 
grand army never can be accomplished with- 
out it and them. Now, is it just that he who 
draws the pay and rations for himself and 
messmate shall lock them up in his‘chest and 
dole them out to the other as a gratuity? 


“The normal condition of men and women 
is marriage. It is in coupies that the race car- 
ries out the purposes of the Creator, while each 
is, first of all, and last of all, responsible to him. 
The husband, as the bread-wioner of the fam- 
ily, draws, from the common stores, the pay 
and rations for two, and this is the reason 
that men, in the world’s labor market, get dou- 
ble the wages that women do. A woman is 
not to win bread for her husband. He draws 
her pay and rations, and should pass them 
over for her to use according to her individual 
duty to the commander-in-chief.” 

“But in an army, Lucy, the soldier obeys 
not only the commander-in-chief, but the offi- 
cer next in command; and the law of this 
army is that the wife shall obey her husband.” 

“Yes, when his commands are in exact ac- 
cordance with that of the head; and of this 
her conscience must be the judge. The deca- 
logue is addressed to each. The wife may 
not lie or steal, because her husband com- 
mands her. Both must ‘obey God rather than 
man.’ He tells me to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked, and does not make my duty 
depend on your opinion of the need in any 
particular case. He requires me, by the in- 
most law of my being, to provide for my chil- 
dren; and wiil not permit me to slide my 
duty over on your shoulders.” 

“1 think, Lucy, that the father is the natu- 
ral guardian of his children, and is charged 
with the duty of providing for their wants, 
until they are able to provide for themselves.” 

“Yes, my dear husband, and do it as fa- 
thers of the South do for a portion of theirs, 
by selling them on the auction block; and 
as Squire Jones has done for his, by driving 
them out to live as they can, while—” 

“Squire Jones,” he exclaimed, in anger, “is 
a scoundrel and a fool!” 


“Oh John, John! how can you speak so of 
one of our most respectable citizens? Is he 
not a justice of the peace, a director of a bank, 
a very large property holder, and an elder in 
an Orthodox church? Just look at him, 
some Sunday morning, stepping out of his 
carriage and handing out his young wife, re- 
splendent in jewels, velvets and lace, and no- 
tice if from the tip of his polished boot to the 
top of his grey head he is not the pattern of 
arespectable citizen! See if he dces not meet 
all the outward signs of respect, even from 
those who know that he and his first. wife be- 
gan life poor. that she not only did all their 
housework, but a large part of the business 
of the store in which the foundation of their 
fortune was laid, that it was her sagacity 
which directed his early investments which 
have turned out so profitable, that she went 
to a premature grave from overwork of mind 
and body, that he married a pretty young 
schemer, who took him for his money and 
drove his children out of the house, that his 
daughter, older than his wife, is dragging her 
life out, to support two children, by teaching 
the smattering of music she knows, and that 
his son is a sailor on a Chinaman! Oh yes, 
John, fathers do guard their children some- 
times, but the best of them are only men, and 
Squire Jones is a first-class illustration of the 
discretionary power they arrogate to them- 
selves. 

“Why should he be condemned for doing 
what the laws of church and state empower 
him to do, for obeying the enactments of civil 
law, which our clergy, almost to a man, de- 
fend as transcripts of the divine ? 


“What right can the father have to assume 
the duty and responsibility of both parents, 
and what right has any human being to at- 
tempt to supplant another and to thrust him- 
self between any other soul and its Creator? I 
know that God requires me to use my facul- 
ties to provide, not only for the present, but 
for the future of my children. If my duty in 
the present conflicts with that for the future, 
I must weigh the matter and do as nearly as 
possible what is right. Some portions of the 
proceeds of my labor, now, must be secured 
to them and me to save us from the possible 
wants of orphanage and widowhood. If this 
cannot be done by my exclusive care to them 
now, I shall go back to my school, although 
God only can know how hard it will be for 
me to lay my baby on the bosom of a stranger 
and know that his little hand caresses her 





throat, while I choke back the mother love in 
mine, to explain problems in algebra.” 

Something in her throat made it impossible 
to proceed, and something in her eyes cast a 
veil over her vision. She tried to conceal this 
by stooping over the babe on her knee, for her 
husband might think she wept for effect. She 
wanted no concession wrung from his compas- 
sion; but, with all her contempt for arts and 
attitudes, she could not help being the center 
of a very lovely picture, with her wise-eyed 
boy upon her knee, and his pretty brother at 
her feet. She could scarce have spoken in a 
tone that was not low and sweet, and culture 
had taught every word to fall from her lips 
with an almost perfect impress. All these ad- 
vantages, animated by her deep conviction and 
passionate earnestness, gave to her argument a 
telling effect. 

Her husband came to her side, and turning 
up her face looked down into her eyes, through 
the tears she strove to conceal, and said :— 

“Do not cry, Lucy! We will think about.it.” 

So he went away and next day told her he 
had concluded to give her her separate pay 
and ration, and let her lock it up in her own 
military chest, or buy bonbons with it if she 
liked that better. She suggested that he should 
go tv a lawyer and make their agreement of 
equal partnership legal and permanent. 

“Why, little intidel, is there to be no trust ?” 

“When we were engaged, would you have 
liked me to have trusted you and become your 
wife without any legal bond? The State was 
a third party to our marriage contract, and 
should be a party to its alteration. It will, no 
doubt, be difficult to arrange it all; for the old 
Saxon swine-eaters who made laws alike for 
those who wore brass collars in the ninth cen- 
tury,and those who wear spread eagles in the 
nineteenth, were pleased to enact that all con- 
tracts between husband and wife, either be- 
fore or after marriage, are nuli and void. The 
law has always proved inconvenient, but, as 
wisdom died with them, there has arisen no 
power equal to its repeal. There are ways, I 
suppose, by which it can be avoided. I must 
release my right of dower in your estate, and 
you your right of courtesyin mine. I must be 
bound to provide for myself and pay half of all 
our common expenses in consideration of your 
paying to me the half of your salary or of the 
net proceeds of any business in which you are 
engaged. The income of your estate must be 
yours, as that of mine must be mine. We 
must not only intend to do right, but must, as 
far as possible, bind ourselves and one another 
to fulfill those intentions.” 

In due time a man skilled in the law had le- 
galized this contract, Lucy’s place in school 
was given up, and, quarterly, John deposited 
her income in the savings bank, subject to 
her order. She kept an account of family ex- 
penses, and he paid half the amount. 

Five years have passed since they entered 
into this new marriage cuvenant. One year 
ago, John went into business with the capital 
he had saved, and Lucy offered to lend him 
hers, but he declined, saying :— ‘ 

“No, my dear wife, you had better buy that 
five-acre lot of Mr. Smith. It is not a mile 
from the railroad, and but two miles from the 
city limits. If I succeed we can make a de- 
lightful country residence there. If I fail we 
can go out and raise strawberries, and if I die 
it will be a home for you and the children. I 
wish we could go out there next spring. Lit- 
tle Lucy will soon walk, and I should like to 
see her toddling over a green lawn, instead of 
a hard pavement, when she comes to meet ine 
in the evening. I sometimes almost resolve 
to go on clerking, and put all our means into a 
country home; but I suppose it is better to 
wait and try this venture. It promises well.” 

It not only promised, but thus far performs 

well, while Lucy, like the good wite whom 
Solomon saw, either in the flesh or in prophet- 
ic vision, considered a field and bought it, and 
with the fruit of her hands is planting a vine- 
yard. 
When John handed her the certificate of his 
first quarterly deposit, for her use, after he 
had opened his new business, she examined it, 
then looked at him and said :— 

“This must be a mistake. You cannot have 
counted the interest on the capital you invest- 
ed. You know that must come out of the net 
profits.” 

“Yes, it is all counted, Lucy; and this is just 
the half after subtracting it.” 

“Why, John, we have been promoted and 
our pay almost doubled! At this rate I shall 
be able soon to build the nicest airy house out 
on our lot, and we can have our suburban 
home without your taking any of your money 
out of the business!” 

Let us hope they will; and wish continued 
success to this experiment of an equal partner- 
ship in marriage. One Swallow does not 
make a summer, but may not Lucy be the har- 
binger of that season of light and warmth 
which is to follow the present winter of wo- 
man’s discontent, and relieve conservatives of 
their anxiety lest “the sex” all rush out of 
woman’s sphere,and men become the future 
mothers of the race ? ) 





DR. HOWE ON SANTO DOMINGO. 


Dr. S. G. Howe, of the Santo Doming» Com- 
mission, in response to a serenade by the citi- 
zens of Santo Domingo City, on February 9, 
said: “People too often overlook or forget the 





good things they have, and think only of their 
sufferings and wants. Since I have been here 
the people have been talking to me about the 
disadvantages under which they labor; of the 
convulsions, and civil wars, and oppressions, 
and all that. 

“There is another side of the question. I 
find myself in danger of having my reason 
carried away by my senses. All my senses 
are, as it were, subjugated by my surround- 
ings. I find the most beautiful island I have 
ever seen. The balmy atmosphere, the mild 
and even temperature, everything addresses it 
to my senses de bein etre. My eyes are daz- 
zled by the beauty of the enchanting scenery, 


my sense of taste is gratified by the luscious | 


and abundant fruits that are everywhere 
around us, and now comes your music, and so 
charms away my sense of hearing, that I find 
my senses enticed and carried away in your 
favor; and although I may not say what I 
shall advise my countrymen to do on the sub- 
ject of annexing the Dominican Republic, I 
feel strongly inclined to annex myself and my 
family to this beautiful island.” 





LETTER OF ATTURNEY-GENERAL CHAM- 
BERLAIN. 


The following interesting letter from Attor- 
ney-General Chamberlain was read before 
the Woman Suffrage Association in Columbia, 
8. C.:— 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
Co.tumsia, S. C., Feb. 1, 1871. : 

I hoped when I received your invitation to 
attend the meeting to-night of the friends of 
Woman Suffrage, that I should be able to at- 
tend ia person, but at a late hour I find other 
duties standing in the way, and I can only say 
a word of approval and encouragement with 


mEpe, 

e Woman Suffrage cause is to my mind 
so just and so expedient as to need little ar- 
gument., To say that my mother, my sisters 
or my wife have less interest in good govern- 
ment than I have, or are less fitted by nature 
to understand and use the ballot than I am, is 
to contradict reason and fact. 

Upon the same grounds that I defend my 
own right to share in the government which 
controls and protects me, do I now assert the 
right of woman to a voice in public affairs. 
For the same reasons that I would regard an 
attempt to rob me of my civil rights as tyran- 
ny, do I now protest against the continued 
civil inequality and thraldom of woman. 

I take no merit or pride to myself for sucha 
position. I have felt and said these things 
during my whole lite. They are to me self- 
evident truths; needing no more demonstra- 
tion by argument than the first lines of the 
Declaration of American Independence. 

My claim for woman is simply this: Give 
her a full and fair chance to act in any sphere 
for which she can fit herself. Her sphere is 
as wide as man’s, It has no limits except her 
moo. If woman cannot perform a sol- 
dier’s duty, then the army is not her sphere; 
if she can, it is her sphere, as much as it is 
man’s. 

I value the ballot for woman chiefly because 
it opens to her a wide, free avenue to a com- 
plete development of all her powers. The 
Chinese lady’s shoe is nothing compared to 
the clamps and fetters which we Americans 
have put upon woman's mind and soul. An 
impartial observer would scarcely condemn 
the one and approve the other. What we 
need now is to accustom the public to these 
radical truths. Demand the ballot; demand 
woman's freedom. 

It is not a conflict of argument or reason, 
so much as a crusade against mere habit and 
prejudice. To tell the truth, I don’t think 
there is a respectable argument in the world 
against Woman Suffrage. People think they 
are arguing or reasoning against it, when they 
are in fact only repeating the prejudices in 
which they have been trained. 

I am glad, too, that we have allied ourselves 
with the Boston Society, because I want all 
our energies concentrated on the single de- 
mand for suffrage. With this secured, all 
other demands will come naturally. Any 
less comprehensive or simpie platform will 
divide us when we need to act as a unit. 

Besides this, I will confess that my person- 
al respect and admiration for one who isa 
leader in this cause is so great that I prefer 
an organization to which she lends the great 
weight of her preference. 

I was born within three miles of the birth- 
place of Lucy Stone. I know her personal 
worth, her intellectual power, and, above all. 
her wise, unselfish, womanly devotion tw all 
that elevates and purifies the race. It may 
be prejudice that makes me prefer her society, 
but if so, it is a prejudice which associates 
me in some small degree with the furemust 
woman of our land. 

With the sincerest wishes for the success 
of your meeting, and of all your efforts for 
Woman Sutirage, I remain, yours, very truly, 

D. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 





A WORD IW REPLY. 


In the Gazette of February 21st, “S. M. 
C ,” referring to the Woman Sulfrage agitation, 
attempts to define woman’s sphere, and rest- 
ing on the Bible as authority, asserts that 
“man, at the creation, had all power on earth 
placed in his possession ” I read that book 
ditferently. I find it written: —"Male and fe- 
male created he them,” and said, “Let them 
(not man alone, but man and woman.) have 
dominion.” “S, M. C.” quotes the 18th verse 
of 2d chapter of Genesis, thus:—‘*And the 
Lord God said, It is not good that the man 
should be alone; I will make a helpmeet for 
him.” This quotation is not strictly accurate. 
Instead of “a helpmeet for him,” read, “a help 
meet for Lim,” fut let that pass. Now if it 
is not good jor man to be alone, why, I ask, is 
he left alone in town meeting, in the court- 
house. in the State House and in the Nation- 
al Capito)? And, if woman was created to 
help man, why does she not help him in the 
business of government, as well as in other 
affairs of life? Where does man need help so 
much a3 in promoting the general welfare of 
society? Is she not bound, as a good “help- 
meet,” to see that good laws are made for the 
protection of her husband, herself and her 
children? “S. M. C.” says that “to woman is 
committed the charge of young immortals, to 
train them for heaven.” Has shea right, then, 
to give up all responsibility to man as io the 
making of the laws. which affect the weal or 
woe of these young immortals? And what is 
there in voting so dreadful for woman to do? 
Wili “S. M. C.” assert that a woman should 





have no wish or opinion as to what kind of 
laws are enacted? If she has a wish, may 
she not express it? Putting a ballot in the 
box is simply expressing a wish to have cer- 
tain things done. What is there unwomanly 
about putting a piece of paper in a box? 
Women go about leaving their cards at the 
doors of houses. Voting is merely leaving 
their cards at the town hall, or other vot- 
ing place; only it means something more 
than a formal call. It says, or ought to say, 
protect the poor and weak, the fatherless and 
the widow; undo the heavy burdens, let the 
oppressed go free, and break every yoke. Are 
these works unscriptural ? Sera Hunt. 
—Hampshire Gazette of March 7, 1871. 








HUMOROUS, 


A wealthy widow, advertising for an agent, 
was overwhelmed with applications, as the 
types, by mistake, made it “a gent.” 


A belle, who dresses nineteen 
times a day, has gone into a decline. So has 
her father. He declines to pay his notes, 


A gentleman renowned for charity says no 
beggar can go away from his gates unsatisfied ; 
a can always “get a bite.” He keeps a 

og. 

Mrs. Jones says: “I believe I’ve got the 
tenderest-hea boys in the world. I can't 
tell one of ’em to fetch a pail of water but he’l) 
burst out crying.” 


A musician, in giving notice of an intended 
concert at Cleveland, O.,announced: “A vari- 
ety of other songs may be expected, too te- 
dious to mention. 


In a North Missouri town lives a gentleman 
= ny in the name of Gander. A short 
time proposed marriage to a young 
lady, he refused on the ground that if she ac- 
cepted him she might be considered a goose. 


Greeley wrote something about “Suburban 
Journalism Advancing.” The compusitor 
thought it was one of his agricultural articles, 
and launched out wildly on “Superb Jerusalem 
Artichokes.”’ 


Said a distinguished politician to his son: 
“Look at me! I began as an alderman, and 
here I am at the top of the tree; and what is 
my reward? Why, when I die, my son will 
be the greatest rascal in the city.” To this 
the young hopeful replied: “Yes, dad, when 
you die, but not till then.” 


A clergyman, meeting a little boy of his ac- 
quaintance, said: “This is quite a stormy day, 
my son!” “Yes, sir,” said the boy, “this 
quite a wet rain.” The clergyman, thinking 
to rebuke such hyperbole, asked if he knew 
of other than wet rain. “I never knew per- 
sonally of any other,” said the boy,“ but I have 
read in acertain book of atime when it rained 
fire and brimstone, and I guess that was not a 
wet rain.” 


Jessie had been doing something which her 
mamma had told hershe mustn't do. She had 
been eating currants, and, of course, got her 
mouth all stained; that's the way she was 
found out. Her mamma said: “You know 
you were forbidden to eat currants.” “But, 
mother, Satan tempted me.’’ “Why didn’t 
you say, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan’?” ‘I 
did say, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan,’ and he 
went and got behind me, aud pushed me right 
into the currant-bushes {” 








Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT B8T., 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 


Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. 
Mar. 11. ly 


REMOVAL, | 


THE ORIGINAL 
HOW E 


Sewing Machine. 
IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above cel- 
ebrated Machine has been removed to the new and el- 
egant store recently fitted up at 
Nos. 483 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANU- 
FACTURING, and especially for FAMILY use, have 
long been acknowledged; and all in want of a first- 
class Sewing Machine are invited to visit our office, 
where the machines and the work done by them wil) 
be exhibited with pleasure. 








NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESRCOM, 
Neos. 48 and 50 Temple Piace, 


BOSTON, MASS. 

E. VARNEY, Manager. 
aGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory 
July 1. ly 
Miss H. W. Merrill, 
TEACHER OF DRAWING AND PAINT: 

ING, 


34 Studio Building. 
Ls Anal 


Dr. Wind ship’s Process 


Doubles strength in three months, promotes health 
to an equal degree, and is invaluable in the treatment 
of Asthma, Dyspepsia, Obesity, Pulmonary Phthisis 
(first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Torpor 
of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 

Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 361 WasH- 
— St., tirst door north of Boston Theatre. , 

une 18, y 


té ” 

THE “KEYSTONE 
SILENT FREUD 
Family Sewing Machine. 
Undoubtedly the Strongest and Lightest! The Best 
and most Perfectly finished! Its Movements as 
Speedy and as Light as any other Machine. It uses 
a veraight needle, making a tight lock-stich oy 
fair on both sides. It has the new patent needle-hold- 
er. No springing or bending of the needle in chang- 

ing from coarse to fine, thereby avoiding all dro; 
or missed stitches. It also uses an improved and pa- 
tented “silent feed” and positive Ly 

This New Family Sewing Machine is THE GREAT 
DESIDERKATUM so long and ares! loaked for, 
in which all the essentialities of A PERFECT MA- 
CHINE are combined. 

For Agencies, inquire of or address, 

SA MiS- H. DELANO 

No. 220 Tremout Street, Bostou TAS, 
General Agent for New England States. Also, Gen- 
eral Agent for KELLY’s CELEBRATED MACHINE OIL. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND at 

Nov. 5. y 











HENRY MAYO & CoO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 
Salmon Trout, White Fish, 
Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

‘| Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 
Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 


Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 
Finnan Haddie~, H.land Herrings.éc 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
Nov. 5. 6m 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
Mk Mn + > ene skill and experienc’ - 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


Office--579 Tremont Stree 
near Union Park, 7 Boston. 
Office Hours from 10 A. M.to 4 P, M., Saturdays 
and Sunday» excepted, ly Jan. 15. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 
The American Woman Suffrage Associae 
tion. 











No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Adadress at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 

No.8. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.6. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.”” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.” 

No.8. GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870. 

For sale at the office of the 

Woman’s Journal, 

3 Tremont Place, Beosten. 

Price 6 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 

ta Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOHN STUART MILU’S late admirable 
work, “Tuk SuBJECTION OF WOMEN.” 26 cents, or 

80 cents by mail. Feb. 18. 


ZLON’S 
HERALD. 





AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY RE- 
LIGIOUS JOURNAL, 


OF SIXTEEN PAGES, CUT AND STITCHED. 


The Most Elegant and Costly of Church Journals, 


—FOR— 


#2.50 Per Year. 


It has more than two hundred contributors. 


All Departments well organized, and furnishing 
interesting reading for all classes, having 


Religious, 


Secular, 
Domestic and 
Foreign Intelligence. 
—AL80, AN— 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


SECOND TO NO PAPER OF ITS CLASS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


$2.50in Advance will Pay to Jan. 1, 1872. 


Address, 
A. S. Weed, 
PUBLISHING AGENT, 


86 Bromfield St., 





Dec, 81, BOSTON, bm 
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GAIL HAMILTON'S PARADISE. 


I read the first of the series of articles now 





ing publishedin the New York Independent 
by Gail Hamilton. with my usual relish of her 


ideas in their original habiliments, not a little 
curious, however, as to the way in which she 
would make tenable her peculiar position on 
the woman question. In fact, I doubted ifshe 
were really serious,a doubt which her subse- 
quent tirade against women was not at al! cal- 
culated to lessen. For here she completely 
changes ground. First, we have the assertion 
that women ought not to work, for the good 
and sufficient reason that God never intended 
them to work. 

Prove the assertion, was my mental rejoin- 
der, and I for one promise to the extent of my 
ability to reverse the habits of a lifetime and 
dutifully practice idleness henceforth.and for- 
ever. Through great tribulation I have learn- 
ed to value the truth above my own opinions 


concerning it, and if convinced I promise fur- , 
ther, faithfully to inculcate this duty upon femi- , 


ninity by voice and pen. If idleness for women 
be the specific, let us begin at once, I said 
with a secret misgiving that this gospel would 
prove more acceptable to the sex generally, in 
their present condition, than that other gospel 
of work which comes by Woman Suffrage. 
My own ideal woman, too, suffered prospective 
cethronement; but let us have the truth at any 


sacrifice, I said, and in this heroic frame of | “P it,a halfdrunken woman lying on the 


mind awaited further developments. 

But I waited in vain. For from this time 
our teacher of a new lesson has left us, book in 
hand, quite as much at a loss to know the 
meaning of the lesson as is the novice when told 
that “English grammar is the art of speaking 


and writing the English language correctly.” | 
He don’t see it, poor child, and we don't see | 


Gail Hamilton’s Paradise, wherein women 
won't work and will be supported by men. 

The paralle! holds good astep further. The 
miserable child sees no more relation between 
etymology, into which he descends from the 
sweeping fundamental definition, than I for 
one see between Paradise a la Gail and her 
subsequent and continued arraignment of 
woman upon trial for incompetency. How- 
ever, etymology, if persisted in, does land the 
sufferer a little nearer the goal, and Gail Ham- 
ilton may be, after all, only putting us through 
the necessary declensions, accidents, conjuga- 
tions, &e. She may be on the road to syntax. 
But 1 don’t see it. I don’t see why she should 
have any other than words of congratulation 
and praise for the army of inefficients who 
bear such. capital witness to her theory. The 
proper fault-finders with the incompetency of 
women are those who regard woman as a 
legitimate worker, with human talents as 
varied as human nature furnishes, to be used 
for human purposes, and these persons kuow- 
ing that, in acertain false, sentimental and 
utterly detrimental sense, the world has al- 
ways been of Gail Hamilton’s opinion, or rath- 
er that it has always kept her vibrating be- 
tween the drudge and the do-nothing, between 
serfdom and quasi queenship, have mingled 
words of encouragement and sympathy with 
their censure. 

Gai! Hamilton isa charming writer. But 
these articles in the Independent go far to- 
wards proving her a poor teacher. Her prem- 
ises required her to bring all her powers to 
bear upon ideas in the past that have con- 
signed women to drudgery, and ideas in the 
present looking toward intelligent and remu- 
nerative employment for them. Precisely 
here, she says, is where she takes issue with 
the so-called woman’s rights movement. 
Why, then, waste time and paper, and exasper- 
ate those who have been waiting three months 
to hear her reasons why for the faith that is 
in her, to go out of her way entirely on a pur- 
poseless crusade ? 

She borrows thunder to the destruction of 
her own edifice. For, suppose that women, 
stung by her invectives, should turn right 
about — work miracles, become educated 
whether they can or not, whether or not they 
have money and time, and no matter if schools 
of learning that might fit them for the work 
they think God gave them to do be shut and 
barred against them—suppose they overcome 
all these obstacles, and by the operation of a 
hitherto unknown law governing in the realm 
of miracles even, that sets at defiance the re- 
lation of means to ends, turn out educated and 
competent workers in their several depart- 
ments,—what in such case becomes of Gail’s 
Paradise? She will have to take refuge 
among the fairies, for aught I see. Because 
there is not the ghost of a hope that women, 
once mistresses of the position by virtue of 
inherent power, would ever abdicate and con- 
sent, like the feminine horn-bill, to be walled 
up and fed by their masculine—whatever you 
‘might call them. I don’t know the right 
word unless it be keepers, or something equiva- 
alent thereto. Lypia FULLER. 





INTO THE DEPTHS. 


An opportunity was aiforded me last even- 
ing to see the worst side of life in Boston, just 
as it literally transpires from night to night. I 
embraced it, and propose to set what I saw be- 
fore the readers of the JoURNAL, so far as I 
can with a pen. 


Travellers in foreign lands tell us of hovels, 
and the people who dwell therein; but wheth- 


he- | the hovel life of Boston is most hideous indeed. | 
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er there be worse hovels any other where or not 
We turned from the street into a dark, nar- | 
row way, and after a few steps came upon | 
a little open space. It was too dark to | 
| more than see the outline of the buildings 
| which faced upon this patch, perhaps twen- | 
ty feet square; but following along by the | 
| sense of touch, we entered a doorway and com- | 
| menced climbing a narrow, crooked staircase. | 
| Upon reaching the second story, our guide | 
struck a light, and the extreme of degradation 
| was disclosed tous. The room was perhaps 
twelve feet square, and eight feet high. It | 
looked as if a blacksmith’s shop had been plas- 
| tered forty years ago, had been used for that 
| purpose until last week, and then, without a 
| trace of cleansing, had been occupied by hu- 
| man beings asa habitation. Can you not see 
_ how the chimney juts out into the room, how 
rough all the plastering is, daubed on with a 
rudeness which would disgrace a barn? Can 
you not see how very smoky, sooty, stained and 
| cobwebby all the walls are? Here is a little 
old cooking-stove by the chimney. There is a 
: rickety, broken, greasy little table in one cor- 
| ner with a broken chair by it, and a half-dozen 
apologies for dishes in as many different atti- 
tudes lying round upon it. But the other cor 
| ner—how shall I make it appear? A bedstead 
| just fit for kindling-wood, some sort of a bed 


foreside, two children lying one each way 
| asleep beside her, and a layer of rags spread 
over them; and at the foot of the bed a dark, 
sorrowful-eyed girl, ten years old mayhap, 
| standing, looking timidly and inquiringly at us; 
| this was the scene which turned everything 
| else in the room white. O what a lot is the 
lot of that child! I need not tell you that she 
| was dirty and ragged, for you cannot help in- 
ferring that. Yet the same God made her 
that made your child, happy mother; and she 
spoke so modestly and with so soft a voice, that 
one could not help feeling that were she but 
transplanted from that den toa clean, com- 
fortable, Christian home, her spirit might blos- 
som as beautifully and fragrantly as do thou- 
sands in our midst. Out of what windows, 
and upon what a future, does that young im- 
mortal look? It is needless to say, “God help 
her!’ Will you help her, Christian man or 
woman, who have the ability abundantly? 
But this room, uncleanly as it was, was a pal- 
ace, in some respects. compared with what we 
afterwards saw. It had two sides toward out- 
doors, and a window on each side; and so 


some chance for pure air. 
Shortly after, we descended into a human 


burrow, which I will now ask the reader to 
examine with me. The entrance to this bur- 
row was through an opening between the 
sidewalk and the wall of the house, where 











| live. 


once a window had been. The aperture 
was perhaps four feet by five; and one must 
needs slant himself, to get down the steep, 
narrow-stepped stairs into the room. This 
was six feet high, and perhaps twelve feet by 
fourteen or fifteen. A bed stood at the 
back of the room; and partly across a chair, 
and partly on this, laya girl seventeen or 
eighteen years old in a drunken stupor, utterly 
unconscious of what was going on around. 
At the foot of the bed were two doors about 
twenty inches by six feet. One opened into 
a bedroom ten feet square, and six feet high: 
and the other into one about four by fifteen 
feet, under the sidewalk. In the larger room 
was an indescribable bed, a pail of filth which 
filled the room with its stench; and the little 
window was battened up with rags, to shut 
out observation, or keep out cold. The floor 
was rotten, and worn through to the soil in 
some places. Of course everything in the 
place was very filthy, and a fetid odor poison- 
ed all the air, and ventilation was unthought 
of. Three women kept this burrow, living by 
the sale of their bodies; and the oldest one, 
who was plainly the managing partner, stated 
that she paid five dollars a week rent; and 
when, with surprise and doubt, the question 
was asked again, she reiterated the statement. 
In the light of such facts, the question, Have 
we not heathen among us?—and that, too, 
among rent-takers quite as much as rent-pay- 
ers—becomes a most pertinent one truly. 

We examined three or four such places, 
finding all generally alike, with only varia- 
tions in the details. We were shown, in one 
of them, the little back room in which a man 
of wealth from out of town was robbed of a 
gold watch and $909. At home he was a 
respectable man, and of course he wanted his 
property gotten back without any noise or 
any prosecution. * And this fact explains part- 
ly the mystery how these women manage to 
They are supported by men who are 
called decent in the daytime. 

It is useless to attempt to portray, it is al- 
most impossible even for those who have seen 
| the people themselves, to imagine the awful 
degradation of the human beings who live in 
these underground dens. We saw that night 
the bottom layer of human society in Boston. 
It is a permanent nightmare in our memories ; 
but a terrible reality, a canker blotch on the 
community where it exists. If rhetoric were 
of any avail in helping to correct these evils, I 
would try and use it, but its powers were long 
ago exhausted. Pathos and denunciation 
have been so exclusively used that they are 








blunted weapons. Nevertheless these evils, of 


which I have only presented specimens, ought 
to be, can be, cured thoroughly. Boston 
could be made a clean, wholesome and com- 
paratively pure city throughout, so that every 
person in itshould live in a comfortable, com- 
modious, healthy habitation, with all his or 
her material surroundings such as would tend 
to make one better, rather than, as now, to 
drag them down to the lowest depths of per- 
dition, All needful materials are already 
in possession in abundance. The persons 
who could conduct the work to a successful 
termination are provided also. There is noth- 
ing wanting but a disposition on the part ofa 
portion of the people to provide the money. 
The membership of the Protestant churches 
alone could in five years remove every such 
place, and provide decent homes for all who 
do not now have them; and all this without 
depriving themselves of a single comfort of 
life. I would respectfully ask every professed 
follower of Jesus in that city, whether the 
Master does not require of him even a greater 
sacrifice than that? One of the steps to [be 
taken is indicated in the following extract 
from the last Independent :— 

“The Allen Building is a five-story brick 
house, a hundred feet long by forty deep, with 
rooms of a clear hight of eight feet and a half. 
These rooms are combined in small tenements, 
very convenient, and perfectly lighted and 
ventilated, which are now the comfortable 
homes of some of the humblest dwellers in 
London, The occupants pay a small rent— 
no more than is charged in New York and 
Boston for rickety, miserable and filthy apart- 
ments. For four rooms, with kitchen conven- 
iences in one, the rent is nine shillings a 
week, or $2.25 in gold,—say $130 a year in our 
currency. For two rooms the rent is 5s. 6d., 
and for a single room 4s. At these rates the 
capital putinto the building pays a good inter- 
est, and is so desirably invested that there is 
no Jack of funds to build new houses—the or- 
dinary interest on the property being twelve 
per cent. This building was occupied by 
seventy families.” 

A comparison of the figures in this extract 
with those I have given is more powerful than 
any rhetoric, and I leave it to the reader’s 
consideration. JESSE H. JoNnEs. 


NATICK, MAss, 





THE WIFE OF HAWTHORNE. 


[From the New York Tribune.} 

We noticed briefly, when it occurred, the 
death of the widow of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
in England, and there, perhaps, it is best that 
we should pause. When the gentle, quiet life 
of a woman such as this ebbs away into the 
gentler quiet of death, silence over her grave 
has more meaning than any requiem. As a 
cheerful song, or a happy day in the autumn 
fields, her memory beconies a pleasant, tender 
reality with us forever; but we cannot, if we 
would, impart or share it with others. There 
is a morbid curiosity through the country, 
however, about Hawthorne and all that sur- 
rounded him, arising out of the as yet half 
acknowledged feeling that in him America 
lost her greatest poet; and it is only right 
tbat this curiosity should be so far gratified as 
to do justice to this woman, whom if he had 
never loved, Hawthorne would, in all probs- 
bility, have died undeveloped and unknown. 

No biographer of the great romancer can 
ever delineate the strange elements of charac- 
ter that mixed themselves in him, and were 
expressed iu his figure and face; the heredi- 
tary abnormal tendencies toward solitude and 
gloom; the almost insane dread of con- 
tact with his fellow-men; the oblique and 
shadowed aspect in which,as he stood apart, 
the world appeared to him. Friendly hands 
may give us the outside facts of his life, the 
cut of his clothes, the attitude and gestures 
which be used to those about him while try- 
ing, out of a keen fear of being ridiculous, to 
fit himself with their alien habits of thought 
and speech; but the only glimpses left to us 
of the real Hawthorne are in his books. The 
man was, of his own blood, alone in the world 
of thought, and hasleft nokinsman. Between 
him and the outer world came only his wife. 
There was something at once comical and pa- 
thetic in the dismayed appeal with which he 
turned to her when the ordinary business of 
life bewildered and jarred on him, and the 
alertness and bright gentleness with which 
she served him as his shield and shelter. She 
belonged to one of those old families in New 
Eng/and who have imbibed culture with the air. 
She had an intellect of quick and harmoni- 
ous movement, which found apt and pleasant 
expression both by her pen and pencil. But 
there are so many of whom all this may be 
said! Now, when woman seeks primarily 
self-development, there are so many artists 
and authors! It may do us no harm to look 
for a moment at this one, who had no other 
aim than to be simply a wife. There is a sig- 
nificance to all women in the fact that, while 
the genius and idiosyncrasies of her husband 
placed him on an entirely different intellect- 
ual level from her own, the infinite love be- 
tween them made them one, and fitted her, 
with her keen tact and wholesome sweetness 
of temper, to interpret between him and the 
world. If it had not been for that cheerful- 
ness and sunny temper, which kept daylight 
about him perpetually, the moody genius 
of Hawthorne would never have struggled 
through its shadows into light. The world 
owed a great debt te this woman, who was 
contented to be only a wife. 

There is a pleasant hill-slope near Concord 








full of shady lanes and dusky with apple-trees, 
where Hawthorne and his wife were used to 
walk at evening, cheerfully talking’as they 
went. He sleeps there now alone. We can- 
not bear to think they will leave the gentle, 
bright-faced lady to rest in one of the damp 
churehyards of foggy London. But, however 
that may be, we think that somewhere, where 
he waited for her, they must have met ere 
now. We like to fancy that the wife’s work 
is not yet all done; that even in the limitless 
possibilities of the hereafter, the homely love 
and care which are left behind us here are 
needed and waited for; and to believe that 
through the lives. to come this man and his 
true wife will pass on side by side together. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 


The following is trom the Laramie (Wyo- 
ming) Sentinel, in regard to the good effects of 
Woman Suffrage in that Territory :— 

At last the cause of Woman Suffrage has 
become respectable, and, we know, a success. 
The telegraph informs us that that preponder- 
ous, grave, sedate and owlish body, the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary in the Senate of the 
United States, has consented—nay, invited, 
the distinguished advocates of this doctrine to 
come before them and present their case. 
We cannot look upon this matter with indif- 
ference. Ourown Territory has been the first 
political power on earth to try this experiment 
fairly, both in the enactment of law and in 
carrying it into effect. We don't make it as 
a boast, but merely state as a fact, which prob- 
ably every member of the Legislature here 
would admit, that it was due entirely to the 
course pursued by this paper, and the individ- 
ual exertions of its editor, that the Woman 
Suffrage bill was passed in this Territory. It 
was also the course pursued by the Sentinel 
which secured a fair and candid trial of this 
experiment in this Territory. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, we have never 
been considered a woman’s rights organ; we 
very seldom allude to the subject, and then 
on!y just at some critical time in the progress 
o events. We here have tried the experiment 
fairly and practically. We have tested it in 
what were supposed to have been its most 
v ilnerable points. Without giving her time 
t» fit herself for the new duties and responsi- 
bilities conferred upon her, we have placed 
woman in all the most trying ——- inci- 
dent to the political franchise. We have placed 
her upon the judicial bench and in the jury 
box, in official positions, and at the polls dur- 
ing the heat of the must exciting political can- 
vass we have ever known. We did not simply 
confer upon woman the right to occupy such 
official positions as might be suited to her 
taste, but we required her to also bear all the 
burdens of her new sphere, even to the pay- 
ment of the poll-tax. Lovking back at the 
history of the affuir, it seems scarcely gallant 
—nay, scarcely just, and yet we are glad the 
principle has been subjected to this trying or- 
deal, because its triumph is so much mure sat- 
isfactory. 

Every one who has studied it knows the 
large element of conservatism in human na- 
ture—knows how strong are the prejudices of 
pre-conceived opinicns and the influences of 
early education. We here had a fair share of 
it, and the Woman Sulfrage law had this to 
encounter among us. 

The result has proved two things greatly to 
the credit of the male portion of our section of 
the country. First, that we had enough love 
of justice to try the experiment fairly—to give 
our wives, mothers and sisters some little show 
for their livesin the trying position in which 
we had placed them, and secondly, that we 
were not too great fvols to learn. 

We assume the latter because we do not 
know of an individual in our city now who 
will not cheerfully acknowledge that the ex- 
periment has proved a success. We do not 
k:xow of a single man who would say he wish- 
ed the election privilege taken away from the 
ladies of our ‘Territory. All the nightmare 
vi ions conjured up by feverish imaginations 
about “women unsexing themselves.” neglect- 
ing their domestic duties, and falling from their 
native modesty and purity, have vanished from 
our minds. No such results have ever been 
apparent in the slightest degree. They were 
predicated upon hypothesis that man’s legal 
enactinents were capable of perverting the or- 
der of nature, and disarranging and defeating 
the plans and purposes of the Almighty. 

The success of the Woman Sutirage move- 
ment is assured. Ten years from now we 
shall look back and smile at our folly in ever 
having opposed a measure founded upon such 
obvivus principles of justice, aud fraught with 
so much benefit to mankind. 

Wyoming—the youngest of the political fam- 
i!y—enjoys the proud distinction of having led 
the Van in this march of equal rights and uni- 
versal equality beture the law. 








MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 

BOSTON. 
RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. 
Mar. 5. tf 





E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washington street, 

BOSTON, MASS, ' 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FaILep To BE CURED BY OTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARK RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
ON DR. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
epou all Disea-es. ly Jan 28. 
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Turkish Baths, 
1427 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 

(Between Newton and Rutla 








Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipu- 

lation; water spray, douche, shower or saree 
dapted to the dition of the bather. reven- 

tive, Restorative, Luxurious! The best of 
all re‘reshers in hot weather. 

HOURS. Lapres—l0 A. M.to1P.M. GentTie- 
MEN—46 to 83 A. M., 2to ¥ r,. M.,and until 11 Wednes- 
= and Saturday 2venings. (Closed Sundays.) L. L. 
DEAN, M.D., Manager. ly May 28. 








A LADY’S INVENTION, 


GREAT REVOLUTION IN HAIR DRESSING. 


Immen-e Salese-Agents Realizing Splen- 
did Profits. 





THE FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR-CURLER: 
AND CRIMPERS will curl or wave any hair totes, 
ten to thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling- 
irons or injurious Chemical Compounds. They are 
very simple, can used bya child, are neat fn ap- 
pearance when in use, and from their flexible construe- 
tion will be found superior to any other article for 


co » 

By the use of these articles a more natural effect is 
prodnced than by heat. Heat makes stiff, stubborn, 
unnatural forms, destroys the liquid, which is the life 
of the hair, dimming its luster, and eventually pro- 
ducing a harsh, wiry appearance. 

The Flexible Magnetic Hair-Curlers and Crimpers 
form soft, careless, graceful curls and waves, and are 
therefore more natural. These articles are warranted 
to give perfect satisfaction, or the money refunded. 
Sent to any address upon receipt of price. Money 
sent at my risk. 

1 box, containing 12—2 inehes long, 50 cents. 
« 12-3 “ “* cents, 
1 “ “ 12-4 “ “ $1.00. 

In ordering mention which you want—CuRLERS oR 
CRIMPERS. beral terms to Agents and Dealers. 

Address G. W. WOOD, 

Herald Building, 218 Broadway, New York, 
General Agent for the United States. 

Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co.. H. B. Claflin & 
Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord & Taylor, Cal: 
houn, Robbins & Co., J. B. Spellman & Sons, Cook & 
Valentine, Howard, Sanger & Co., Rawson & Co., E. 
A. Morrison. R. H. Macy, and all Notion, Fancy 
Goods, and Hair Dealers throughout the United States 
and Canadas. 6m Jan. 14, 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., 


(Successors to GEORGE M. GUILD§& CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQUARE 








. 
Piano Fortes. 
Pianos sold on monthly or quarterly paid install- 
ments, without charging the exorbitant prices usual- 
ly prevailing on this plan. 


MUSICAL NOVELTY. 


The remark is frequently made, “I should like a 
Piano-Forte, but my rooms are small, and I cannot af- 
ford to buy one.”’ » question is often asked, “‘Why 
cannot a Piano be made smaller than the ordinary 
‘full-size’ with a corresponding small price, having a 
good tone, action and well-tinished case?” 

The above question has been fully answered by 
GUILD, CHURCH & Co., Boston, who in- 
clude in the manufacture of elegaut GRAND AND 
SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, their Popular Parlor 
Favorite—over-strung, full iron frames, good tone and 
action, and 


Thoroughly made in every particular. 

They are not more than two-thirds as large as the 
“full-size” Piano-Forte, and can be sold for less than 
the wholesale price of large Pianos. 

For testimonials, we refer to over SEVEN THOU- 
SAND of our Pianos now in use throughout the 
United States and elsewhere. 

(a A large assortment of Stools and Covers con- 
stantly on hand. 469 


Warerooms, 831 Washington Street, 
Call and see them or send for an 
illustrated Catalogue. } BOSTON. 
Gro.M.Guitp. Cxrnas CuurcH. Gro. HEWEs. 
Feb. 11. 3m 








ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1871. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 





THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of Woman, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her Rigut or SurFRAGE. 


Pablished Every Saturday by its Proprie- 
tors, in Boston, Chicago and St. Louis. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, EpirTor. 
Jutia Warp Howsk, Lucy Strong, Henry B. 
BLackWELLand T. W. Hiaainson, Associate Editors. 


St. Louis Address, Fanny Hoty, Insurance Ex- 
change’Building, Room 18, corner Fifth and Olive st. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Tue Woman's JouRNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suifrage who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of :n2ividual whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the Woman’s JoURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The WoMAnN’s 
JouRNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the variety and spirit of its articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of its 
toue, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discnssion of the question. 
The JouRNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progiess.—Harper’s Weekly. 





TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. Single copy, 
cents. 


CLUB RATES: 

Any person sending five subscribers will receive & 
sixth copy FREE. ‘Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of $20.00. 7 

Specimen copies sent on recetpt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. 

Liberal terms to canvassers. 

For sale and subscriptions received by THz NEW 
Ex@Lanp News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
Fin aeons News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 

ork. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.50; subsequent insertion, 70 
cents. Business notices 30 cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 





Boston Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 





All communications for the Woman’s JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Many A. Livermore, Editor. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be a 
to Box 4297, Boston. 
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